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MISSOURIANS IN THE GOLD RUSH 


BY KATE L. GREGG! 


If in the winter of 1835-1836 you had stepped into the 
store of Wiese and Laufkotter on Main street in St. Charles, 
Missouri, you would have noticed at once a young Swiss 
clerk of magnetic presence. And, if you had lingered a little, 
you would have heard him telling his German friends of the 
money to be made in the Santa Fe trade. He knew the 
possibilities; for the year before when he was a newly arrived 
immigrant, he had joined a St. Louis expedition to the South- 
west, and starting with only what he could borrow, he had 
made enough to outfit himself now for another venture. 
Out of his second expedition to Santa Fe, which he organized 
among the followers of Duden in St. Charles county, he 
profited enough to set up his own mercantile establishment 
in Westport. A year later, when bankruptcy was again 
upon him and he contemplated suicide, John Augustus Sutter 
took the northern trail to California and so into history.” 

A few miles to the north of Westport in that year of 
1838, James Wilson Marshall, an eccentric carpenter, was 
settling down on his homestead in the Platte purchase. He 
would roam no farther. But six years later when chills 
and ague were about to shake him into the grave, he too 
took the northern trail to California,* and as schoolbooks have 
long since told us, went to work for Sutter, who by sheer 
charm of personality and carefully garnered letters of recom- 
mendation had talked the Mexican government into granting 
him 48,000 acres in the Sacramento valley. 


IKATE L. GREGG is a native of the state of Washington. She received her 
Ph. D. degree from the University of Washington in 1916 and has been pro- 
fessor of English in Lindenwood college at St. Charles, Missouri, since 1924. 
She is a frequent contributor to the Missouri Historical Review, is the editor of 
William Clark’s journal of 1818, published under the title, Westward With 
Dragoons, and has made ready for publication the journals of George C. Sibley 
and others on the survey of the road to New Mexico, 1825-1827. 

Miss Gregg, the retiring president, read this paper at Maryville college, 
May 18, 1944, at the annual dinner meeting of the Historical association of 
greater St. Louis. , 

2Zollinger, James P., Sutter, The Man and His Empire, pp. 17-38. 

Parsons, George F., Life and Adventures of James W. Marshall, Discoverer 
of Gold in California, pp. 3-4. (137) 
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So much for the Missouri phase of two preliminaries to 
the gold rush. 

On Friday, January 28, 1848, Sutter entered in his New 
Helvetia diary these laconic words: ‘Mr. Marshall arrived 
from the Mountains on very important business.’* Two 
weeks later, after Sutter had himself been to the sawmill 
in the mountains, seen the evidence with his own eyes, and 
enjoined everybody to secrecy, he set down another significant 
entry in the diary: ‘‘Whittmer returned with the two 
wagons from the Mountains and told everybody of the Gold 
Mines there and brought a few samples with him.’ 

From that time the gold rush was on in California. 
On June 1 Thomas O. Larkin, U. S. consul at Monterey and 
navy agent, wrote the secretary of state of the frenzy that 
had seized upon the country and announced his intention of 
making a thorough investigation. On his return from the 
gold fields late in June, he wrote his conclusions to Com- 
modore Thomas Ap. Jones, commanding the Pacific squadron. 
All that he had heard of the rich mines was true. He asked 
that his letter to the government be forwarded. The bearer 
of the dispatches, Midshipman Edward Fitzgerald Beale, 
now on the third of his six memorable missions, deserved 
praise for the speed at which he traveled and the danger 
through which he passed. Starting from La Paz on August 1, 
he reached Mazatlan on the Mexican coast after five days. 
In another space of as many days he reached San Blas. 
There he disguised himself as a Mexican by donning a som- 
brero, red flannel shiri, leather breeches, and boots. For 
protection he carried four six-barreled revolvers and a knife; 
and accompanied only by a Mexican guide, he set out for the 
City of Mexico and Vera Cruz. After various encounters 
with banditti and escapes from swollen streams, he arrived 
at the City of Mexico on his seventeenth day of travel. 
After being detained three days while the American minister 
in Mexico prepared dispatches, young Beale again traveled 
at breakneck speed. The Washington Union averred that 

4New Helvetia Diary, A Record of Events Kept by John A. Sutter and His 
Clerks at New Helvetia, California, from September 9, 1845, to May 25, 1848, 


p. 113. 
SIbid., p. 116. 
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he had traversed the 275 miles between the City of Mexico 
and Vera Cruz in forty-eight hours, but the National Intel- 
ligencer in a more sober account which Beale had given to a 
personal friend reported that he had made the distance in 
sixty hours. At any rate, the speed and the dangers under- 
gone quite broke the mentality of the poor guide and he had 
to be returned in custody. By the sloop-of-war Germantown, 
the dispatch-bearer voyaged to Mobile whence by stage he 
departed for Washington.* There the Union of September 19, 
1848, carried his astonishing news. Meantime a correspondent 
in the City of Mexico relayed the story in a letter dated 
August 30 to the New Orleans Picayune. On September 21, 
the St. Louis Republican carried the Picayune story on the 
second page, and five days later the Washington Union 
account of Beale’s arrival. ‘The most extraordinary intel- 
ligence that he brings is about the real El Dorado, the gold 
region in California, all confirmed by the letters of Com- 
modore Jones and Mr. Larkin,” both of which the Republican 
printed in full. 


The newspapers of Missouri followed pretty much the 
same pattern in their reception of the news. Editors, whether 
in St. Louis, the Boonslick country, or the western frontier 
were cautious at first. Two weeks after running the Picayune 
story of Beale’s arrival in the City of Mexico, the Republican 
stated that the accounts concerning gold had induced hun- 
dreds, even thousands, to turn their eyes toward California. 
The air of official authority, the ease of getting the gold, the 
high prices offered for labor, etc., had made many over- 
sanguine. “Old men, as well as middle-aged and young, 
have golden visions of wealth before them and are preparing 
to try their /uck in this far distant land.”” Men would come 
into the office of the Republican, ask to see the sample of 
gold which the editor had from Governor Mason, examine it, 
and ask how to get there. Such discoveries, the editor 
thought, were usually greatly magnified. There were many 
lots and broad acres for sale in California. What was so 


*Bonsal, Stephen, Edward Fitzgerald Beale, A Pioneer in the Path of Empire, 
1822-1903, pp. 42-63. 


7Missouri Republican (St. Louis), October 6, 1848. 
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conducive to profit for landowners as a huge influx of immi- 
grants?® Yesterday the editor had talked with a gentleman 
who had been all through the gold region and he had come 
out minus his investment. The St. Louis Weekly Reveille 
affirmed that it might be more sensible for emigrants to 
move to Oregon or California with the idea of digging gold 
gradually out of agricultural or industrial pursuits.'° 


All the Missouri newspapers that I have examined 
carried the false gold story. Edward N. Kent, a celebrated 
chemist in New York, had analyzed some of the California 
ore brought to him by Eugene T. Smith, and had found it 
to be nothing but a little nickle, zinc, copper, and iron 
pyrites." The St. Joseph Gazette, however, though it carried 
the story, intimated that the report might have been gotten 
up by speculators to delay emigration so that they might 
arrive in California first.” 


In early ‘December the Missouri press changed its atti- 
tude. The evidence was becoming incontrovertible. On 
November 24, Lieutenant A. Loeser arrived in New Orleans, 
carrying dispatches from General Richard B. Mason, military 
governor of California, to the secretary of war. The New 
Orleans Commercial Times reported that Lieutenant Loeser, 
and David Carter and Thomas A. Minard who accompanied 
him, confirmed everything."* Governor Mason, escorted by 
Lieutenant William Tecumseh Sherman and Captain J. L. 
Folsom, had left to investigate the gold fields just about the 
time that Thomas O. Larkin was returning. The few mines 
that he had visited were producing from $30,000 to $50,000 
daily. The whole Sacramento valley from the Sierra Nevada 
mountains to the extremities of every tributary seemed to 
be one vast deposit of gold. The reports of Loeser, Carter, 
and Minard, appearing in New Orleans papers, were repub- 
lished throughout Missouri. 


8Ibid. 
8Ibid. 


10 Weekly Reveille (St. Louis), September 24, 1848. 
Glasgow Weekly Times, October 26, 1848. 

12St, Joseph Gazette, November 24, 1848. 

13Quoted in St. Louis Daily Union, December 4, 1848. 
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On the same day that Lieutenant Loeser arrived in New 
Orleans, evidence came from another quarter. The St. 
Joseph Gazette, November 24, reported the arrival in St. 
Joseph of a small party straight from California, bringing 
with them large quantities of Feather river gold dust, a por- 
tion of which had been assayed by a local chemist and pro- 
nounced ‘‘pure gold.’’ Specimens of the gold dust might 
be seen at the store of Messrs. Smith and Bedford. When 
the St. Louis Republican carried this news," it confided in 
brackets that two specimens of this gold dust had been 
analyzed by one of “our jewelers” and found to be the “‘real 
grit.” 

The message of President Polk on December 5, accom- 
panied as it was by Colonel R. B. Mason’s report, gave a 
final authoritative assurance. “The accounts of the abund- 
ance of gold in that territory,’’ wrote President Polk, ‘‘are 
of such an extraordinary character as would scarcely com- 
mand belief were they not corroborated by the authentic 
reports of officers in the public service, who have visited the 
mineral district, and derive the facts which they detail 
from personal observation. Reluctant to credit the reports 
in general circulation as to the quantity of gold, the officer 
commanding our forces in California visited the mineral 
district in July last, for the purpose of obtaining accurate 
information on the subject. His report to the War Depart- 
ment of the result of his examination and the facts obtained 
on the spot, are herewith laid before Congress.’’* 

Then came more stories out of St. Joseph. Smith and 
Bedford, merchants and traders, had returned from Council 
Bluffs with tales of Mormon prosperity now that gold from 
California was pouring into Utah and in evidence exhibited 
some of the dust given in exchange for goods.* Two days 
later there appeared in the Adventure of St. Joseph another 
piece of marvelous news. Smith and Bedford had received 
an order from Salt Lake for $5,000 worth of merchandise, 
accompanied by the dust.!” 

4 Missouri Republican (St. Louis), December 4, 1848. 

15House Executive Documents, 30th Cong., 2d Sess., Vol. I, No. 1, p. 10. 


16Missouri Statesman (Columbia), December 29, 1848. 
17Quoted in Missouri Democrat (St. Louis), January 9, 1849. 
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The Springfield Advertiser of January 23, 1849, carried 
just the kind of news Missourians wanted to hear. ‘Major 
Stephen Cooper, late of Missouri, with two men and one boy, 
got $1,000 in two days.” Extracts from a letter of Governor 
Mason to his wife in St. Louis poured a little more oil on the 
flames. ‘The whole country,” he wrote, “is in a perfect 
frenzy. I never saw anything like the excitement that this 
gold-finding produces. You cannot have a common laborer 
at less than one dollar per hour in San Francisco, and in the 
mines, you cannot hire one for less than twenty dollars per 
day. Indeed, I don’t believe they can be had at that; every- 
one works for himself, and the gold is so plentiful that it 
requires no capital to obtain it, beyond the ordinary industry 
of a laboring man.” 

Another piece of evidence that had great weight in Mis- 
souri was that of James Cutting, just arrived in New Orleans 
from Monterey. ‘“‘A great tract of country is rich with the 
precious metal,” reported Mr. Cutting to the Picayune, 
“and the mere labor of extracting it is but slight. To all 
appearances, too, the supply is inexhaustible, nor has the 
extent of country stocked with gold, as it were, been ex- 
aggerated.” The largest piece that James Cutting had 
known weighed thirteen pounds, and he had known well 
men who had picked up $1200, $1500, $1800 in a single day.'® 

The day after the Republican carried the Picayune 
exchange noted above, James Cutting (actually Joseph H. 
Cutting) arrived in St. Louis on the way to his family residence 
in Will county, Illinois. He had left Independence in the 
spring of 1847 for the benefit of his health. He spoke highly 
of the agricultural possibilities of California and in rapture 
of the gold prospects there. Digging for forty days, he had 
averaged $37.50 a day and had the gold to show for it. Throw- 
ing genteel standoffishness to the wind, the Republican 
carried his story on December 17 and again on the 18th. 
And by the first week in January the Liberty Tribune was 
scattering it through the upper counties. 

Such reports arriving in New Orleans, New York, Boston, 
Norfolk, Baltimore, and on the western frontier, and relayed 


i8Quoted in Missouri Republican (St. Louis), December 16, 1848. 
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by southern press, eastern press and western press, and aug- 
mented, one suspects, by a flourishing grapevine, could have 
but one result. Let one quotation from the Glasgow Times 
be typical of many. ‘Gold! Gold! Gold! The country 
seems to be in complete ferment about the Gold of California. 
It is established beyond doubt that Gold exists there, in great 
abundance, and that those on the ground are lining their 
pockets at the rate of from ten to fifty dollars per day. This 
news has caused no little fluttering and anxiety on the part 
of many, who are talking about going to California.’”"* And 
six weeks later this: ‘Many of our young men, captivated 
with these accounts and stimulated with the desire of amassing 
a great fortune, in a short time, are preparing to risk their 
all in the venture, without counting the cost.’’?° 

In response to many inquiries, newspapers from one 
side of Missouri to the other, began to publish information 
concerning routes to the gold fields. On December 12, 
1848, the Republican carried what it could find on steamboat 
routes. There was a line under government patronage run- 
ning from New York to New Orleans, and thence to Chagres; 
and also under government patronage, boats running from 
Panama. A trip from St. Louis to San Francisco would 
cost from $500 to $600. The overland route was longer and 
more full of hardships, but much cheaper. Three days later, 
the Republican reprinted from the Louisville Courier Edwin 
Bryant’s full directions for the overland journey : the outfit, the 
provisions, the time, the distances. Bryant’s directions 
appeared throughout the Missouri press, and his book, 
What I Saw in California, was the best seller of itsday. The 
Reveille reported on New Year’s day that there was so much 
demand for Bryant's book that although two or three editions 
had been printed, there was scarcely a copy for sale in the 
West, and that another edition was then in press. 

William Gilpin of Independence wrote a description 
of the route to California for Samuel Ralston, Samuel D. 
Lucas, and Smallwood Noland. This information, under 
date of January 8, 1849, was issued in a small circular. Two 


19Glasgow Weekly Times, December 28, 1848. 
207bid., February 15, 1849. 
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and one-half columns of it were in the Saturday Morning 
Visitor of Warsaw, Missouri, February 3, 1849. 

In response to many inquiries, the St. Louis Daily Union 
consulted with Solomon P. Sublette, an old mountain man, 
for description of the best routes. There was, said the 
captain, little choice between Independence and St. Joseph 
as places to rendezvous. If one started late, he could save a 
little time by starting from the latter. But Independence 
was an old and favorite place of meeting for parties crossing 
the plains and presented certain advantages for buying an 
outfit. He recommended the Santa Fe-Spanish trail for 
those going on mules, but not at all between June and October 
on account of the scarcity of water.”! 

Joseph E. Ware requested the Reveille to announce on 
January 29 that his new Guide for Emigrants would be put 
to press immediately and would the country papers oblige 
him by noticing this fact. Ware’s Guide for Emigrants, 
run off at the Union office, was dedicated to Thomas Hart 
Benton, and on the back of the title page, the author stated 
that Major S. P. Sublette, the celebrated mountaineer, had 
authorized him to state that the Emigrant’s Guide to California 
was accurate and complete in its description, routes, etc. 
By March 30 it was listed at sixty and seventy-five cents in 
the Liberty Tribune along with Bryant’s What I Saw in 
California, $1.25; Emory’s Overland Journey, twenty-five 
cents; and Fremont's Narrative, etc., in a California Guide 
Book, for fifty cents. 

Paper guides were not the only ones. Old mountain 
men, not averse to turning a penny in the evil days that had 
fallen upon the fur trade, were turning up to pilot emigrants. 
William N. Peterson, ‘‘well known mountaineer,’’ offered 
to guide a party over the plains to California. Mr. Peterson, 
reported the Reveille, had been one of the guides with General 
Kearny’s expedition. ‘‘His familiarity with mountain life 
will make him invaluable to any company.’ James Kirker, 
just returned from a visit to his family in Ireland, was in 
St. Louis on a day, about to pilot a company of Cincinnatians 





21St. Louis Daily Union, January 11, 1849. . 
3 Weekly Reveille (St. Louis), January 15, 1849. 
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out by the Arkansaw route. The Reveille, December 17, 
1848, announced: “From Fort Smith, Capt. Josiah Gregg 
is to take out a party on the trail from Arkansaw to Albu- 
querque, in New Mexico; thence, by the Gila Valley, to the 
Pacific.”” On the Independence-St. Joseph frontier, Miles 
M. Goodyear and Black Harris came in for many mentions. 
Captain Richard Owen piloted a company by the Santa Fe 
route, but diverged to the northern route to enter California 
by Johnson’s ranch. Old Phil Thompson of Arrow Rock was 
another mountain man who had advice to give on various 
routes. 


Fervid interest in roads to the West and the high possi- 
bilities for profit to towns on the most traveled ones resulted 
in town rivalries, lively and bitter. Where the trade ad- 
vantage of St. Louis lay is all too apparent in this conclusion 
of the Reveille: 


This is one of the best points for fitting out, and a large number of 
persons will come here for that purpose. As soon as spring opens, the trip 
across the plains, by the route of the South Pass, will be nearly as speedy, 
and altogether cheaper, than the route by Panama; consequently, our 
city must furnish large supplies for parties taking that route. In addition 
to this, we shall furnish all the supplies for the Mormon settlement at Salt 
Lake. The Mormons will send to California for gold, which will come by 
their city to St. Louis for merchandise. . . . Goods can be furnished at 
the Salt Lake at one hundred percent advance on St. Louis prices; which 
is lower than they can be taken there from any other part of the world. 

A beneficient Providence presides over all; and we of St.Louis have 
but to make use of the advantages of our position to enjoy a future growth 
much greater than our first. 


Efforts of the Houston Telegraph to make that city a 
substitute for Independence as a stepping-off place, found no 
favor in the eyes of the Reveille. Efforts of the Texans to 
divert Santa Fe trade by way of Corpus Christi and San 
Antonio need not worry Missourians. 

The commerce of the plains, since the addition of California to our 


territory, promises to become of importance to Missouri in a manner which 
no southern route can effect. Overland emigration to the Pacific will from 


28]bid., January 29, 1849. 
*Ibid., January 8,"1849. 
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now, henceforward, vastly increase and this stream will flow through our 
state. The trade arising from such travel will be much more profitable 
to us than the commerce with New Mexico.* 


The exorbitant charges by Panama, the large numbers of 
passengers awaiting transportation, the unhealthfulness of 
the tropical journey must direct attention to the route across 
the plains. One could travel from Independence or Westport 
by the South Pass to California in ninety days at a cost of 
$1037 for ten persons, an average of a little over a hundred 
dollars apiece. If one decided to ride a mule, it could be 
secured for about ninety dollars. In that case, the total 
cost of the trip might be in the neighborhood of two hundred 
dollars.” 

The liveliest sparring for trade went on between Inde- 
pendence and St. Joseph. Under the caption, ‘Important 
to California Emigrant,” the St. Joseph Gazette opened the 
battle on February 9, 1849, by pointing out the advantages 
of St. Joseph as a point of departure. It had nineteen 
stores, three new ones were to be opened that season, there 
were two steam flour mills, two steam saw mills, nine black- 
smith shops, four wagon factories, two tin and sheet iron 
manufactories, and two saddle and harness making establish- 
ments. Commodore Robert F. Stockton and Major Gillespie 
on their return from San Francisco had come by St. Joseph. 
‘“‘While here they stated that the St. Joseph road was nearer 
and better than the one leading from Independence.” General 
Kearny had come within eight miles of St. Joseph on his 
return from California to Fort Leavenworth. Major Joseph 
Meek, bearer of dispatches from Oregon to Washington, came 
to St. Joseph and there took passage down river on a steam- 
boat to St. Louis. Williard P. Hall, representative in Con- 
gress, had traveled both routes and gave it as his opinion 
that St. Joseph was much the better starting point. Major 
Harris, better known as “Black Harris,”” who had acted as 
pilot for several California and Oregon companies, pronounced 
the St. Joseph route ‘‘the best and nearest by upwards of 
one hundred miles.’ Captain Miles M. Goodyear, who was 


%Ibid., December 10, 1848. 
%*JIbdid., January 18, 1849. 
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well known in the eastern states and who had come to St. 
Joseph from California the previous fall, advised emigrants 
to make this their starting point as much would be saved 
in both time and distance. 


The Captain is now in the piace, and will leave for California early 
in the spring . . . . Notwithstanding [the] extraordinary exertions [that] 
have been made to induce emigrants to avoid St. Joseph as a starting 
point, it has sprung up to be a town unparalleled in the history of the 
west and occupies a position beyond the reach of any successful com- 
Petition as a starting point to Oregon and California.?” 


The above mentioned article of February 9, 1849, was 
so popular that it had to be republished the next week, and 
even one copy of that issue is now available only in part, 
for half a column has been clipped away. A week later at 
the request of a committee of seven, M. Thompson of St. 
Joseph pointed out other arguments in favor of St. Joseph. 
There were only four points of departure for Grand Island 
where the four roads became one on the route to South Pass: 
Independence, Westport, Fort Leavenworth, and St. Joseph. 
Of these, St. Joseph was the only one on the river; Fort 
Leavenworth was just a military post; Westport was but a 
village. Thompson continued: 


Independence is what is called in the west an old town. It is in- 
debted to, and still depends entirely upon the Santa Fe trade for its pros- 
perity and support. There is no country back of it; there is no trade for it 
except the Santa Fe. While St. Joseph is a new town, not yet six years 
old, Its situation is far superior to any town on the river, and its 
unprecedented growth has depended entirely upon its natural advantages 
and resources, and it is indebted to no foreign cause for its increase. Its 
bone and muscle are within itself, and its blood is furnished by a vast tract 
of country to the north and east. The whole Platte Purchase, with the 
exception of one county, centers its trade in St. Joseph.** 


Another article in the Gazette maintained that St. Joseph 
was unrivaled for accessibility by wagons. ‘There is a main 
road from here to St. Charles which would serve as a great 
thoroughfare, for persons coming from, or by the way of St. 
Louis, from southern Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, &.” 





27Reprinted in St. Joseph Gazette, February 16, 1849. 
287bid., February 23, 1849. 
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After showing how much shorter the journey would be for 
the emigrant who made a beeline for St. Joseph, the Gazette 
cited the extensive rush bottoms that lay across the Missouri 
from that town, where cattle might graze “‘plentifully,”” while 
the emigrant waited for the rest of his company. He would 
be at no expense for fodder, while his cattle were growing 
fat for the long journey ahead.”® 


When the files of the Independence Expositor went up 
in smoke, the best part of the arguments for Independence 
as a rendezvous were lost to posterity. A few of the palpable 
hits though appear in the Weston Herald and in the Liberty 
Tribune. ‘‘Several wagons were lost in crossing at St. Joseph 
last season,’’ or ‘“‘There is said to be considerable cholera 
now in St. Joseph.’’ This trade rivalry was not a feature of 
1849 only, it turned up like the birds with every spring and 
had an acrimony that is now unbecoming. 


The guidebooks, the pilots, the rendezvous were ready. 
The emigrants organized. All through the State they pre- 
pared to push off. This sort of advertisement is typical of 
many: “Being determined to visit the Gold Region in 
California, I now offer my land and other property for sale 
.... Richfield, Feb. 23, 1849.’%° The following notice 
shows how the organization went forward: 


Citizens of Platte county who intend emigrating to the gold regions of 
California with their families the ensuing summer are requested to meet 
at the office of the Circuit Court Clerk in Platte City on the 1st Monday 
in February, in order to form a company for mutual protection and assist- 
ance.*! 


Or this from the Boonville Weekly Democrat, February 
23, 1849: 


All persons in Cooper County who design going to California in the 
spring with mule teams are requested to meet in the upper room of the 
Court House in the City of Boonville on Saturday, March 10, 1849, at 
11 o’clock, A. M. 


29Tbid., March 9, 1849. 
%0Liberty Weekly Tribune, March 16, 1849. 
31Platte Argus, January 19, 1849. 
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The following is typical of the contracts worked out for 
mutual protection: 


Articles of a bargain and covenant made and entered into this 2nd 
day of April 1849, between Booker S. Jefferson, John T. Dutton, James 
N. Berger and Stephen G. Mannen, all of the County of Montgomery in 
the state of Missouri. 

Witnesseth that the parties aforesaid have made up a party or com- 
pany to go to California or elsewhere westwardly upon a gold hunting 
expedition, and they obligate themselves each to the others to contrive 
and labor for the general benefit . . . . by washing, digging or mining for 
gold or hireing and working at any other occupation shall be a joint stock 
gain and in the case of sickness or infirmity of any one of the party the 
others are bound to provide for attention to him, and during the time he is 
unable to work, his share of the gain shall continue in the same way as if 
he were at work [,] and in case of the death of any one of the party the 
others bind themselves that said deceased one’s share and interest shall 
still continue as if he were alive and they bind themselves to bring back 
and pay to his legal representatives the share or shares of such deceased 
ones. It being fully and clearly understood that the said parties are to 
share the gains equally and share alike. And the said parties agree to 
work in such places and in such manner and at such employments as a 
majority of the party shall think of most advantage to the joint interest 
of the party[,] each one obligating himself while in health to do his full 
part of anything required of him, and being under the direction of the ma- 
jority or of such leader or Captain as they may appoint ... . and in 
case of the refusal of any one of the party to do the duty required of him 

. . . the others reserve the power of . . . . paying him his share to the 
time of such refusal and dismissing him from their company. 

Witnessed by 

John H, Dutton 
Washington Graves.” 


Another contract that I have come upon was made in 
Palmyra. It opens with a long preamble on the moral pur- 
poses of gold digging but I spare you all of it except this: 


The Almighty Creator and architect of the universe has placed the 
Precious metals in the bowels of the Earth for the benefit of the human 
family. He designed that they should be obtained by man and applied 
to his purpose, and it is as honorable and proper in the sight of Heaven, 
and all unprejudiced, minds to dig in the bowels of the Earth for Gold and 
Silver as it is for lead, Copper, Coal, or iron. We hereby Solemnly pledge 
ourselves to each other in the most sacred and sincere manner. 


%2Manuscript division, library of the State Historical Society of Missouri, 
Columbia, Missouri, MS. No. 703. 
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Though they were to share equally in the cost of out- 
fitting, William Muldrow and Thomas L. Anderson were to 
act as agents in procuring everything except clothing, weapons, 
and blankets which each member supplied for himself. This 
company was to continue for two years from April 1, 1849, 
but might be continued three years more if the partners 
desired. In case anyone grew sick and unable to work, and 
did not furnish a good ‘“‘hand” in his place, he was to forfeit 
eighteen dollars a month from his share. Any two members 
should have a right to demand their share of profits on hand 
at any time when the company should possess $10,000, and 
the money should be sent to Palmyra to be divided by someone 
selected by the company. Another interesting clause pro- 
vided that Thomas L. Anderson should not be required to 
accompany the expedition, but could send his negro man, 
Sandy, in his place, but said Sandy should not be required 
to do more than any other hand. This company was to be 
known as William Muldrow & Company. 


This company shall neither work nor travel on the Sabbath Day 
except in Case of necessity, nor shall they either drink intoxicating liquor 
except as a medicine or gamble or permit the same to be done in said 
Company, or by any member of the same, and should any member violate 
this article, he shall thereafter cease to be a member of this company 


In the seventeenth and last article of the contract, they agreed 
to be off, on or before April 1, and set down their fifteen signa- 
tures, William Muldrow leading all the rest.* 


Lest the emigrants should go forth inadequately armed, 
Jefferson Davis, on February 28, 1849, introduced in the 
United States senate a resolution authorizing the secretary 
of war to furnish arms and ammunition at cost to persons 
emigrating to the territories of Oregon, California, or New 
Mexico. On the last day of the session, Congress appro- 
priated $50,000 for the purchase of Colt’s pistols, and ammuni- 


%3Muldrow, William, ‘Articles of Association of William Muldrow and 
Company,’’ Manuscript division, library of the State Historical Society of 
Missouri, Columbia, Missouri, MS No. 64. “ 
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tion to be supplied to the emigrants at cost on their making 
proper application at the nearest federal arsenal. 


Nothing less than a series of books could follow the 
fortunes of each and every company that left a Missouri town 
or county to join in the California gold rush. The fascinating 
detail is all in the newspapers of the day. The home town 
newspaper named ‘‘the young men of our town who are going 
west to make their fortunes,’”’ told how they were going, and 
how they were equipped. And just as surely as the emigrants 
wrote home to their families, their letters in whole or in 
part appeared in the local news sheet, and if the letters were 
outstanding for any reason at all: dramatic episode on the 
way, sickness, misery, death, a successful swift journey, 
arrival at the mines, and their fortunes there, they were 
republished in many papers. In addition to these letters 
written by the emigrants on the way and on arrival at the 
mines, there appeared also letters from eminent Missourians 
who were fortunate enough to be in California when gold was 
discovered, and who were already taking places of importance 
in development of the new territory. Let me cite two or 
three to indicate a vein that should be further explored. . 
This one was written in Benicia City, November 25, 1848, 
by Robert Sample, editor and co-founder of the Californian, 
to Captain Joseph Cooper of Fayette, Missouri. 


Dear Sir:— Maj. Cooper (my father-in-law) was about writing to you, 
but was forced to leave home on business and as the ship sails immediately, 
I hope you will receive this as from him. Our adopted California has 
become the most interesting part of the whole earth, on account of the dis- 
covery of the richest Gold mines, and the most extensive, ever known. I 
shall not have room to give you a description of the country. If I were to 
write one tenth of what is true, you would not believe it. It is enough that 
nearly the whole male population of Oregon are here gathering gold. Major 
Cooper wishes you to send your sons out immediately, with a cargo of 
Pork, which is worth here per barrel $80; Lard, $50; Flour, ranging from 
$15 to $30 per barrel, (being supplied from Oregon and Chili;) Blankets 
of all descriptions, are worth from $60 to $200 a pair— Mackinack blankets, 
at wholesale, $100 a pair.—I would advise that you charter a ship at New 


“Missouri Statesman (Columbia), April 6, 1849; Liberty Weekly Tribune, 
March 23, 1849; The Congressional Globe, 30th Cong., 2nd Sess., 1848-1849, pp. 
535, 616, 634; The Statutes at Large and Treaties of the United States of America 
for December 1, 1845-March 3, 1851, edited by George Minot, pp. 372, 418 
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Orleans, and load her principally with the articles above named, and such 
other goods as would suit the Fayette Market, and you cannot fail clearing 
at least 100 per cent, if not 300. Clear your ship for Benicia City, Bay of 
San Francisco.—Benicia City, where Maj. Cooper now resides, was pur- 
chased by Mr. Larkin, the former consul at Monterey, and myself, from 
Gen. Valiggo [Vallejo] and laid off a little more than a year ago. It now 
contains 18 good houses and is rapidly improving; being the nearest Port 
for large ships to the gold mines, and the central part of the Territory. 
It must soon be an important point.—Your brother Major Cooper, came 
here last fall and built a house, 56 feet long, two stories high, for a Hotel. 
He has now added to it, making it 63 feet by 51, with a piazza, and I have 
no doubt but that he will find that much too small to answer his purposes 
before next fall. In this connection, let me say, if your sons will bring out 
two or three negroes who can work and attend at a Hotel, your brother 
will pay cash for them at a good profit and take it as a great favor. 

Benicia city is the great crossing place, the Bay being only 1% miles 
wide. To show you the amount of passing, I will state that my ferry, in 
the first four months after the mines were opened, yielded me $4,000; 
and at the present time, (though the dullest season of the year,) the last 
nine weeks averaged $82.62 per week. It is one of the best points for 
trade, and Major Cooper will be able to furnish the boys with a warehouse 
on their arrival, as he will continue to build as fast as he can get the work 
done. 

Major Cooper, with his son Sarshel, and Mr. Nicholas Hanstacker are 
working together in the mines, and collected clear of expenses, in less 
than 4 weeks, $9,000 in pure fine gold, worth $16 per ounce. He intends 
going out mining again in a few days. ... Tell those who come by land, 
to bring good substantial wagons, good horses, and good milch cows. 
Your brother's family are well. 

I cannot urge you too strongly to send your sons with a cargo as soon 
as possible, for now is the time of harvest. Your brother’s family send 
their respects to their friends in Missouri. 

R. Sample.* 


When a letter from M. T. McClellen, former member 
of the Missouri assembly, was received by Zenas Leonard at 
Sibley in Jackson county, the Independence Expositor pub- 
lished it in a special edition on April 5, 1849, and the Missouri 
Republican republished it on April 16. It was written in 
San Francisco on October 28, 1848. 


Dear Sir: I take this, the earliest opportunity, to inform you of my 
arrival here. I found California in another revolution, not of blood, but 
of gold. If I should attempt to give you anything like a true account of 


%Glasgow Weekly Times, May 3, 1849. 
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the condition of this country at the present time, I would fail, for I have 
not language to express, nor descriptive powers to delineate its true con- 
dition; if I had, you would lack faith to believe. We arrived at the gold 
mines on Weaver's creek, a branch of the American fork of the Sacramento, 
where my family is at this time, after a toilsome, tedious, and perilous 
journey of five months and five days; but, thank Providence, without loss 
orinjury. Providence has guided and directed my course, and kind fortune 
has taken me by the hand at every step. I lost but one animal on the 
route. I brought every species of property I started with, which is worth 
more here in gold than all I ever was worth put together, in all my life. . . . 


My average income this winter will be about 150 dollars per day, and 
if I should strike a good lead it will be a great deal more. . . . 


Mr. Z., I always believed I was born the child of destiny, and that I 
never was to be subservient to the wealth, power, or dictation of any man 
and my belief is now realized. I always detested the idea of making 
money by low, pitiful, sneaking advantages—that principle never had a 
place in this breast. 


The above account and description of matters and things will seem 
strange to you; but, sir, if you believe Divine Revelations or the sacred 
truths of Holy Writ, you can believe this statement. 


From your Friend, &c. 


M. T. McClellen® 


A letter that Lilburn W. Boggs, ex-governor of Missouri, 
wrote from California to his sons in Jackson county was 
published far and wide, and if we may believe the Independ- 
ence Expositor, strengthened the resolution of many. ‘This 
letter,’’ reported the Expositor, ‘‘added to the feverish state 
of men’s minds upon the subject of California and the gold 
mines, has created a new excitement. The thousands, here 
about starting, are in ecstasies; and many of our citizens, 
before at a stand, are determined to go.’’®” 


There are many letters from Peter H. Burnett, first 
civil governor of California, to his friends in Liberty and 
thereabouts. This one, written at Sutter’s Fort, February 2, 
1849, to his friend, Colonel Alexander W. Doniphan, appeared 
first in the Liberty Tribune. I have my copy from the St. 
Joseph Gazette of May 18, 1849. 


% Missouri Republican (St. Louis), April 16, 1849. 
3%7Excerpt from Independence Expositor, quoted in Missouri Statesman 
(Columbia), May 11, 1849. 
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Col. A. W. Doniphan,—I am here at this point, having been attracted 
hither by the unlimited gold region of California. 

Men here are nearly crazy with the riches suddenly forced into their 
pockets. I have had some opportunity, in the course of my life, to study 
human nature; but the school here is upon a grander scale than you or I 
ever saw before. . . . 

Col. you have been through Mexico, and elsewhere, but you never 
saw any thing like the state of affairs here. The accounts you have seen 
of the gold region are not over colored. The gold is positively inexhaustible. 
One hundred millions will be taken out annually in the course of two 
years. Town lots at San Francisco are worth $10,000, for the best, and 
no title at that. 


Such were the compelling reasons why thousands of 
Missourians in the spring of 1849 turned their eyes and their 
wagon wheels toward Independence or St. Joseph. 


The author intends in a future paper to trace in detail 
the fortunes of three or four typical Missouri companies in 
the gold rush to California, and to that end would be pleased 
to consult any letters or diaries of the period possessed by 
descendants of those who traveled the long trail.** 


%8To acquaint the author with any available material, please address Dr. 
Kate L. Gregg, Lindenwood college, St. Charles, or Floyd C. Shoemaker, 
secretary, State Historical Society of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 
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THE BACKGROUND OF REFORM ON THE 
MISSOURI FRONTIER 


BY MARIE GEORGE WINDELL! 


Life during the half-century preceding the Civil war 
was a cauldron of intellectual ferment. The social scene 
boiled with the irresistible upsurgings that followed reducing 
the ideals of the Revolution to an everyday code of living. 
The common man began turning his interest to a host of 
reform movements: temperance campaigns, peace congresses, 
crusades against national wage and chattel slavery, and a 
demand for education and equality of opportunity for all 
men and women. The new freedom that intoxicated the 
minds of more susceptible Easterners was also felt in Missouri, 
though not to as great an extent in depth or breadth. 

This was part of the great humanitarian wave that was 
sweeping Europe, accompanied by crackpot faddists with 
their own bypaths to Utopia who were liberally sprinkled 
along the outskirts of the movement. Vegetarian Grahamites 
(to whom we are indebted for “graham” flour and the graham 
cracker), the millenium-expecting Millerites, as well as prophe- 
sying phrenologists were as convinced that they possessed the 
sole road to man’s salvation as the prison reformer or the labor 
unionist. 

The period of the forties was the climax of the movement 
but the basis for such changes had been laid long before. 
During the last decade of the eighteenth century English 
reformers had offered a multiplicity of ideas for the reforma- 
tion of prisons and the criminal code. The theories of the 
declaration of independence and Jeffersonian democracy, 
although the latter was soon to be tied to the southern planter 
aristocracy, only served to emphasize the value placed on the 


IMARIE GEORGE WINDELL, @ native Missourian, received an A. B. degree 
from Missouri university in 1939 and an M. A. degree from the same institution 
in 1941. She was an instructor in history at the university from 1940 to 1942 
and was also an instructor in political science at Christian college in 1942. 
She is now copy editor at the State Historical Society of Missouri. This article 
is taken from her thesis, Social Reform in Missouri, 1820-1860. 
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individual man that evangelistic religion was teaching. Re- 
ligious revivals that followed in the wake of George Whitefield 
in the East and Peter Cartwright or Francis Asbury in the 
West offered salvation to all and made man conscious of the 
welfare of his fellows. If at first this took the form of .con- 
cern for their immortal souls it eventually expanded to cover 
their physical well-being. Moreover, the rising industrialism 
and urbanization in the East intensified social problems and 
called for new solutions. While this at first did not affect 
Missouri thought, as the frontier retreated westward similar 
ideas were later broached in the more populated areas, par- 
ticularly in St. Louis. This is especially true of the forties 
and fifties when great crowds of new residents and transients 
for the West thronged the St. Louis wharf and the muddy 
streets of the city. 

During the period of foundation of the reform movement, 
Missouri was a state of small farmers;? it had not yet emerged 
from the chrysalis of the frontier even along some of the 
river counties. In 1825 it took a week for news from St. 
Louis to reach inland towns 120 miles up the river and delays 
were common. Coaches overturned, often because of poor 
roads, or they were robbed and the mail was lost.’ Here and 
there a small town capped a hilltop that was surrounded by 
miles of small farms. Such an agricultural area lacked the 
necessary capital to develop canals and extensive post roads 
although river transportation alone was inadequate. Winter 
completed the state’s isolation.‘ 

This enforced isolation of village life bred a conservatism 
that was not eradicated until transportation facilities im- 
proved. Public spirited individuals might propose improve- 
ments, but the people on the whole disliked to adopt any 
new ideas. Governor Alexander McNair in 1822 proposed 
incorporating a medical society and establishing a public 


2Twelfth Census of the United States, 1900, Population, pp. 80-91. 

3Franklin received no mail from December 25, 1823, to January 15, 1824, 
and from January 28 to February 14, 1824. Missouri Intelligencer (Franklin), 
December 16, 23, 1823, January 6, 1824, February 14, 1824, July 4, 1835. 

4Steamboating on the rivers was interrupted for weeks, sometimes months, 
by ice or its flow. Letter from Frederick Steines in Bek, William, ‘The Fol- 
lowers of Duden,"’ Missouri Historical Review,.Vol. XV, No. 4 (July 1921), p. 
678. 
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hospital for the benefit of the sick along the rivers.’ The 
problem of public health could not be ignored when the West 
was frequently besieged by fevers and each wave of immi- 
grants had to become acclimated to Missouri river bottoms. 
Not until January, 1837 did the legislature pass an act per- 
mitting the incorporation of a medical society,*£and McNair’s 
other suggestion was ignored for nine years’ despite protests 
by physicians and editors.*® 

While there was a small educated class in the State, the 
chasm between it and the frontiersman was deep.® Jealous 
of his individual rights, the yoeman on his little farm still 
clung to an extreme view of personal liberty. These were 
the prejudices which swayed votes in the legislature and 
retarded social reform. Legislators, loath to exercise re- 
sponsibility, considered their duty accomplished after a two- 
month session.’ 


This same conservatism was reflected in the popular 
attitude toward any significant change. Through the twen- 
ties, a few public leaders hoped to ameliorate the deplorable 
conditions of county jails, but the movement met with 
constant defeat. The environment of the detention centers 
was considered a deterrent to crime; effectiveness was meas- 
ured by wretchedness. On an investigation by the St. 
Louis grand jury of the county jail they found 


That the north room . . . . being appropriated to the confinement 
of prisoners committed .... for... . petty offenses against the city, 
now contains 26 prisoners in a space of about fifteen by thirty feet, when 
not more than four or five prisoners should be placed in said room. ... . 
That several of the prisoners are now sick with fever and dysentery, and 


5The Messages and Proclamations of The Governors of Missouri, Vol. I, pp. 
32-33. 

6Laws of the State of Missouri, 1836, 9th G. A., Ist Sess., p. 32. 

TIbid., 1830, 6th G. A., 1st Sess., pp. 44-48. 

8The Private and Local Acts of the State of Missouri, 8th G. A., 1834-1835, 
p. 103. ‘‘Memorial to Congress.”’ 

®*The jealousy of upcountry folk for St. Louis was already in the air when 
MeNair stumped the State for governor in 1820. Resentment against the St. 
Louis ring and the methods used in the constitutional convention helped his 
cause considerably. The Messages and Proclamations of the Governors of Mis- 
souri, Vol. I, pp. 7-8. 

10 ven in the fifties reforms were opposed on the basis that they attempted 
to regulate a man’s private affairs. Boonville Observer, August 5, 1854; Missouri 
Statesman (Columbia), February 2, 1844. 
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as there is no room . . . . that can be appropriated as a hospital for sick 
prisoners, the sheriff is consequently compelled to let them remain... . 
in company with the prisoners who are well.” 


Change was madness, especially since it involved the expendi- 
ture of public funds. As a result of this policy Missouri 
gained a widespread notoriety. Eastern papers commented 
on the tendency of Missouri prisoners to escape. Weak walls 
and little care made jailbreaks a common occurence.” 

If the legislators were opposed to reform on financial 
grounds, their constituents did so on the basis of self-reliance. 
The quick appeal to self-help in the absence of government 
intervention was a common frontier characteristic, and Mis- 
sourians, like their neighbors, showed an impatience with 
legal red tape, a freedom of speech that bordered on license, 
and a contempt for human life. Until 1840 there was con- 
flict in local communities between private citizens and Indians 
who still remained the borders of the State, certainly not a 
factor for tranquility. Situations like these probably urged 
Governor Frederick Bates to declare in his inaugural address 
that ‘‘justice should be accessible to all” and ‘‘a deliberate 
investigation of the causes” be assured in the administration 
of justice.” 

Despite their protestations against lawlessness, local 
newspapers encouraged personal abuse by the publication of 
scurrilous letters. Before 1830 it was not uncommon to 
devote columns for weeks detailing a private quarrel.'* Some- 
times such an interchange of letters ended in a duel.” 

When an issue arose between individuals, the yoemanry 
often resorted to physical combat while the gentry preferred 
the code duello. An ironical appeal in favor of the duel 
appeared in a letter to the editor of the Missouri Intelligencer 
in 1823: ‘The exertions of the General Assembly [had been] 


llMissouri Argus (St. Louis), July 14, 1840. 

12Boon's Lick Times (Boonville), October 28, 1843; The Messages and Proc- 
lamations of the Governors of Missouri, Vol. II, p. 19; Laws of the State of 
Missouri, 1832, 7th G. A., 1st Sess., pp. 77-78. 

18The Messages and Proclamations of the Governors of Missouri, Vol. I, 
pp. 78-79. 

Missouri Intelligencer (Franklin), December 9, 1823; December 16, 1823; 
January 6, 1824. : 

16Ibid., August 5, 1823; November 1, 1834. 
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to break down the barrier of just distinction between high- 
blooded honorable gentry of the land and the base herd of 
yoemanry .... by suppressing . . . . the ancient and hon- 
orable practice of duelling.’’* 

Violence and rowdyism were general. Acts decreeing 
legal penalties for one who would ‘“‘cut or bite off the ear 

. . orslit, cut or bite off the nose or lip, or . . . . sball cut, 
bite, or disable any limb or member of any person”’ are illustra- 
tive of the unsettled society.'? Although river floods and 
political pressure caused the change, the citizens of Franklin 
charged that the lawlessness of discharged soldiers, unem- 
ployed boatmen, and free negroes who had recently arrived 
made necessary the removal of the county seat of Howard 
county from Franklin to Fayette. Public meetings followed 
in the hope that law and order would be preserved, but with- 
out much success.'* The general problem was aggravated by 
the adventurers, ruffans, and gamblers who accompanied 
the homeseekers.'® 

Reform of rowdyism as well as of other social problems 
awaited the rise of intellectual interests on the frontier. 
Of the forces encouraging this rise, religion was perhaps the 
most pervasive. To the members of a family drudging out 
their lives in a clearing the only contact with things of the 
mind, if the usual emotional outburst may be so considered, 
was the camp meeting held by an itinerant circuit rider. 
Even in the settlements, the churches were the most popular 
form of intracommunity activity. 

Reform in the East in the twenties most often came 
through the efforts of those who felt it their Christian duty 
to remedy social evils. At this time in Missouri, however, 
church members and ministers were more intent on problems 
of fundamental theology. As the standard of living was 
close enough to the primitive, the various sects had little 
chance to do otherwise. The need for social amelioration 

18Tbid., March 25, 1823. 

17Laws .... of the District of Louisiana, of the Territory of Missouri, and of 
the State of Missouri up to the Year 1824, Vol. I, p. 544. 

18Missouri Intelligencer (Franklin), October 10, 15, November 19, 1822. 

19Anderson, Hattie M., A Study in Frontier Democracy, The Social and 


Economic Bases of the Rise of the Jackson Group in Missouri. (Unpublished 
Ph. D. thesis, University of Missouri, 1935.), p. 142. 
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was less apparent than the bringing of the Bible to the frontier 
in that religiously sensitive period. Ministers were concerned 
principally with combatting the prevalence of Sunday sports 
and recreation in accordance with puritanical traditions, 
although their recommendations were most often ignored.?° 
Protestant as well as the earlier established Catholic churches 
gradually made their influence felt, but they suffered from a 
limitation of means. The membership of one denomination 
rose from 337 in 1825 to 1350 ten years later, but the decade 
was not a heyday for formalized religion.” 

Religious enthusiasm in Missouri by church members, 
however, often took a practical form. The editor of the Mis- 
souri Intelligencer commended an out-state bequest of $8000 
to a hospital, orphan asylum, widow’s society, and institution 
for the deaf and dumb.” ‘‘How much more wise and useful 
a manner is this way of disposing of past obituary wealth 
than giving it to Missionary or Theological Institutions.”’ 
A few weeks later this same editor on responding to a sug- 
gestion of a Boston writer to make everyone in the United 
States pay a tithe of ten percent, said, “‘Let us look at home 
and provide for our own poor and uneducated.’ 

The first steps toward the foundation of religious organ- 
izations on the frontier were the missionary efforts from the 
East which soon came under the leadership of local groups. 
As elsewhere, Missouri had Bible societies, including women’s 
auxiliaries organized for the distribution of Bibles to the 
poor. The Missouri Bible society, organized in St. Louis in 
1818, and an auxiliary of the American Bible society, had 
branch depositories in other parts of the State by 1823. 
Sunday schools came into existence in different quarters and 
waited to receive copies. Agents of the national organiza- 
tion spoke in the local schoolhouse or church.* 


20Missouri Intelligencer (Franklin), February 4, 1820. 
21McNally, David R., A History of Methodism in Missouri, p. 468. 


2Missouri Intelligencer (Franklin), August 27, 1822; Missouri Republican 
(St. Louis), February 7, 1824. Contributions were an important source of in- 
come for the St. Louis Female charitable society. 


JI bid., September 17, 1822. 
*JIbid., December 23, 1823. 


2%Jbid., September 18, 1824. 
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The last few years of the twenties was the period of the 
great revival in the East. Theologies were exploding with 
the new source of energy which had been discovered in in- 
dividual salvation and emotional conversion. Meetings 
among Methodists, Baptists, and the western or Cumberland 
Presbyterians were accompanied by a religious hysteria that 
increased with intensity in the progress of the revival toward 
the west. This enthusiasm overflowed into all the “great 
objects of Christian benevolence” such as temperance, educa- 
tion, and the ministry.’ 

Much eastern energy was consumed in religious educa- 
tion and philanthropy for the West although the latter sec- 
tion did not always welcome eastern charity. A resident 
of Franklin feared that the money would be ‘‘used to hood- 
wink children and teach doctrines of Trinity and Atonement.” 
While a St. Louisan came to the rescue of Sunday schools, 
declaring that they were good in the ‘‘creation of literary 
tastes in the mind of the young and in instilling correct moral 
principles,’”’** outlying counties were more skeptical. As late 
as the spring of 1830 the citizens of Fayette in Howard 
county held a public meeting to consider “Sunday mails, 
Sunday Schools, Bible, Tract, and Missionary Societies.” 
All such proposed changes were opposed on the ground that 
it would create a union of church and state and would be 
probably followed by a religious tax, certainly violating both 
their political ideals and their pocketbooks. Restating the 
independence of the West from eastern apron strings, the 
meeting stressed its opposition to those Sunday schools con- 
nected with the American Sunday school union, not those 
“conducted on Republican principles.’’® 

A few days later another meeting, apparently less blinded 
by sectional prejudice and perhaps more culturally minded, 
suggested that the first had tried to befog the public by con- 
fusing Sunday mail and Sunday schools. To render odious 
the missionary societies in the State, they had been accused 





*Barnes, G. H., The Anti-Slavery Impulse, pp. 10, 12. 

27 Ibid. 

28St. Louis Times, August 21, 1830; Missouri Intelligencer (Fayette), 
August 28, 1830. 
297 bid. 
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of entertaining designs against religious liberty.*° These 
criticisms of the Sunday school cause were nationwide for 
the American Sunday school union in its annual meeting 
that year in Washington, deplored the prevailing idea that 
it supported a union of church and state. Another defendant, 
a Missouri editor, noted the approval of many “distinguished 
individuals of both political parties’’ on the subject of the 
Union.* 

Much of the opposition to the Sunday school movement 
lay in public ignorance of its program. Its supporters hoped 
to inculcate religious ideals and to teach children at least the 
rudiments of reading. For some it was the only education 
they received.” Nevertheless, many frontiersmen saw in the 
movement a latent Catholicism. A child should be taught 
by his parents or by the state; church schools threatened 
their political freedom. This conclusion was strengthened 
by the agitation of some churches that the state abolish Sunday 
mail. If the church were successful in either enterprise, 
who knew to what lengths it might seek to control the state? 
Moreover, a strongly organized conservative minority among 
the Baptists, the Anti-Missionary faction, opposed both 
missions and Sunday schools.* 

One skeptic, the editor of the first magazine in Missouri, 
the St. Louis Western Examiner, added another argument. 
He described caustically those eastern agents who hoped to 
evangelize the West as ‘‘whining hypocrites . . . . who are 
begging money not to improve the people in the valley of the 
Mississippi, but to put into their own pockets.’® 

The St. Louis Times, a newspaper always sympathetic 
to eastern reform activity, commended the resolution of the 
national union to supply the entire west with Sunday schools 
within two years. This argument was very practical: thou- 
sands of easterners who would otherwise have never come 
would thereby be induced to emigrate to the West. More- 


%0Missouri Intelligencer (Fayette), March 19, 1831. 

31 Ibid., March 26, 1831. 

%2St. Louis Enquirer, April 19, 1820; Missouri Republican, July 11, 1825. 

33St. Louis Times, August 21, 1830. 

%Peck, John M., Forty Years of Pioneer Life: Memoirs of John Mason 
Peck, edited by Rufus Babcock, pp. 109, 162. 

3% Western Examiner (St. Louis), Vol. I, No. 20 (October 15, 1834), p. 162. 
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over, reformers, usually a sober folk, would be most valuable 
as citizens and neighbors since they were also an industrious 
and moral people.* 

With these conflicting attitudes the Bible societies 
struggled on. Those who were prominent in the Bible and 
tract society movement, like Matthew Kerr or the Reverend 
Jobn Greenlaigh, turned easily to the temperance societies 
which began to be formed about 1830.*7 

The role of St. Louis in the Bible society movement was 
repeated in all other reforms. Eastern lecturers on temper- 
ance and women’s rights followed roughly the same route as 
did John M. Peck, the well known frontier Baptist minister 
and agent for the American Bible society.** Using the river 
route from the East, they came northward to St. Louis, 
stopped, lectured, and continued: west along the river settle- 
ments, even as far as St. Joseph in the succeeding decades.*® 


This concentration in St. Louis and a spiderwebbing of 
effort from that core was due to the settlement of the State. 
Transportation difficulties placed the fifteen territorial coun- 
ties along the riverbanks. Subsequent settlement for the 
next fifteen years merely extended settlement along the Mis- 
souri and Mississippi rivers and their tributaries.“ 


The period 1830 to 1837 was a time of prosperity for 
Missouri.“t More often the black staccato notes of smoke 
from steamboats heralded a landing, and post stages rocked 
on to small settlements farther inland on the prairie. With 
the introduction of better means of communication, the 
progress of the West became one of the outstanding factors 
in shaping the economic destiny of the country. Steam navi- 
gation on the Ohio and Mississippi and the opening of the 


%6St. Louis Times, April 23, 1831; Missouri Intelligencer (Fayette), April 
30, 1831. 

37 Missouri Intelligencer (Franklin), December 23, 1823; (Fayette), May 22, 
1830, July 12, 1834, April 25, 1835. 

%8Stanton, Elizabeth C., et al., The History of Woman Suffrage, Vol. I, pp. 
168-201; Missouri Intelligencer (Franklin), September 18, 1824. 

Stanton, History of Woman Suffrage, Vol. I, p. 171. 

“Laws of the Territory of Missouri, 1818; Laws of the State of Missouri 
1820, ist G. A., Ist Sess.; U. S. Census Office, Sizth Census, 1840, Compendium 
of the Enumeration of Inhabitants and Statistics. . . . 

“1The Messages and Proclamations of the Governors of Missouri, Vol. I, pp. 
142, 164, 229, 307-308. 
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Erie canal made possible the easy travel of goods and immi- 
grants. The rolling tide of westward immigration brought 
an increasing source of wealth to the State. Harvests were 
plentiful, property values increased, and labor was in demand. 
Except for the Mormon excitement in the west central coun- 
ties, it was a period of relative peace and quiet despite the 
ravages of cholera in 1834. Taxes were reduced twenty-five 
percent and Missouri’s governors could complacently look 
forward to the day when Missouri would ‘“‘take her stand 
in point of wealth, numbers and political influence, as one 
of the great states of the Confederacy.” 

These halycon days were temporarily brought to a close 
by the panic of 1837. St. Louis business was paralyzed for 
a few years and the entire State seriously affected, but Mis- 
souri suffered less than other states, principally because there 
were fewer banks to collapse.“ In the reaction immigration 
declined proportionately. Although Missouri governors might 
boast of coming greatness their speeches rang with prophecy 
rather than current achievement.“ Since only a small por- 
tion of the State was under cultivation, every lure was held 
out to immigrants for the purpose of bringing in wealth and 
industry.“ 

Yet this same movement which was supposed to bring 
wealth in its wake was not without some disadvantages. 
Migration inevitably was shadowed by poverty since many 
of the newcomers had gone west precisely for the reason they 
had failed in the East. One of these numerous families on 
the westward trek was described by a correspondent in 1822: 
‘The famished mother drove a pair of horses, the only family 
fortune, drawing a small waggon in which lay her husband, 
shaking with ague.’’” 

It is a popular delusion that once on the frontier a man 
was self-made; only too often the delibitating ague, severe 


“Jdid., Vol. I, p. 229. 

“Dorsey, Dorothy B., ‘‘The Panic and Depression of 1837-1843 in Mis- 
souri,"’ Missouri Historical Review, Vol. XXX, No. 2 (January 1936), pp. 
132-161. 

“The Messages and Proclamations of the Governors of Missouri, Vol. I, pp. 
18, 29. 

“Tbid., Vol. I, p. 18. 

“Missouri Intelligencer (Franklin), December 2, 1822. 
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weather, or even lack of tools and agricultural skills reduced 
the immigrants to penury and threatened to keep them there. 
Many a German immigrant in the thirties found to his sorrow 
that the paradisical portrait of Missouri that he had read 
into the letters of Gottfried Duden was a mirage. Wealth 
was to be had, but skills, some capital, and a fortunate 
location played their parts in acquiring it.*” 

However, the poor and handicapped were not com- 
pletely ignored. In 1822 Governor Alexander McNair 
suggested a tentative step toward a sensitive public con- 
science. 


Those who from old age, infirmity, or misfortune have not the pe- 
cuniary means necessary to provide a comfortable subsistence, may well 
expect the interposition of a beneficient government in their behalf. 
The law in relation to that unfortunate class of our fellow men appears 
to be a defective [one]. I would recommend such alterations as may be 
thought necessary to advance this humane purpose.“ 


Immigration also intensified the problem of vagrancy. 
Checked by the depression of 1819* immigration had resumed 
its flow by 1824. Vagrants figured in the legal codes drawn 
up by the legislatures, and finally by 1835 a public meeting 
of citizens was held in St. Louis. The assembly passed a 
resolution stating that those “who, having no visible means 
of support, have habits and recourse to gaming and other 
unlawful courses for their maintenance,” should be prevented 
from ‘‘corrupting the morals of youth, and endangering the 
property and quiet of good citizens.’ Keepers of likely 
loitering places—taverns, public and boarding houses—were 
to dismiss all such vagrants. In the event that city authori- 
ties proved ineffectual, an “effective force of five hundred 
good citizens’’ was to be furnished the mayor. 

When poverty could not be treated as a crime, land, 
relatively cheap, became the national panacea. While news- 


‘7Bek, William G., ‘“The Followers of Duden,’ Missouri Historical Review, 
Vol. XV, No. 4 (July 1921), p. 670. 

48Missouri Intelligencer (Franklin), November 12, 1822. 

“The Messages and Proclamations of the Governors of Missouri, Vol. I, 
p. 31. 
STbid., Vol. I, p. 56. 
51 Western Examiner (St. Louis), Vol. II, No. 30 (August 6, 1835), p. 237. 
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papers pointed to the prevalent use of the poor farm system 
used by eastern states,” the legislature petitioned Congress 
for grants of land to be sold by the State for the benefit 
of the poor, thus approaching the problem but referring the 
expense to the federal government. A newspaper cor- 
respondent in 1823 cited a case of a poverty-stricken family 
and criticized officials who. charged high prices for land: an 
immigrant with several blind children had been deprived of 
a farm and the entire family thrown on public charity.™ 
Even most bequests to charitable institutions were in the 
form of grants of land.™ 

Some of the public, however, were not even so liberal. 
One correspondent, commenting on the prevalence of poor 
families, comfortably rationalized that the head of the house 
had probably brought on his situation ‘‘by dissipation and 
therefore richly merited his sufferings.’** Other writers 
condemned any publication of the condition of the destitute. 
‘“‘What occasion was there for this exposure and molestation 
of unavoidable calamity?’’®’ 

Under these conditions there was little consciousness 
of a need for social reform. The tradition of local self- 
government which the Revolution established and the frontier 
encouraged, was an important factor. State-wide legislation 
was retarded because of the dependence on local responsi- 
bility, but when reforms did come the individual county 
became the unit for social betterment. As later counties 
were organized, they were granted wide discretionary powers 
for the care of unfortunates.** 

Relief for the poor had been customarily a county function 
since colonial days in America.5® The earliest form of state 
aid in Missouri was outdoor relief by which the poor were 
farmed out to private individuals. The evils of such a 
system are apparent since the caretakers either bargained 


52Missouri Intelligencer (Franklin), November 12, 1822. 

837bid., October 15, 1822. 

Ibid., December 23, 1823. 

Laws of the State of Missouri, 1827-1839. 

% Missouri Intelligencer (Franklin), December 3, 1822. 

57Ibid., December 23, 1822. 
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with the county courts by bidding for the opportunity or 
petitioned for payment after they had cared for the poor. 
While the advantage of this policy lay in its frugality, ex- 
penses for such a method nevertheless often took a large 
share of county funds.” 

Direct charity and relief to the poor passed through 
the medium of the county court which also appointed guard- 
ians for minors, orphans, and the insane.“ In 1815 Missouri 
territory adopted its first poor law permitting the courts to 
put any lame, blind, sick, aged, or infirm person on the public 
charge but with a restriction of a residence of at least nine 
months within the county to limit possible applicants among 
recent immigrants.” After this requirement had forced one 
starving family to wait nine months for relief, the legislature 
in 1824 decided to leave the problem of public aid to the dis- 
cretion of the local courts. 

The apprentice system was the most popular method 
for dealing with vagrants, poor children, and orphans. In- 
augurated by territorial law in 1807 for destitute orphans,“ 
it was extended in 1815 to vagrants who were minors. Boys 
were bound until the age of twenty-one, girls until sixteen, 
and both were to be taught some “art, trade, or business, — 
reading and writing,” with the addition for boys of ‘‘common 
arithmetic including the rule of three."” However, this educa- 
tional requirement did not include negroes or mulattoes. 

An adult vagrant, unwelcome even on the frontier, was 
more harshly dealt with. Common practice was to hire him 
out for three months to the highest bidder; if he had in addi- 
tion deserted his wife and children his income went to them 
and at the end of his term of service he returned to give bond 
that he would take up a trade. If no one hired him, he was 


6°Cooper county paid $858.20 in 1823 for the keeping of John V. Sharp, 
a pauper. Missouri Intelligencer (Franklin), January 15, 1824. 

*l\Laws of the Territory of Missouri, 1807, p. 141. 

© Missouri Intelligencer (Franklin), December 11, 1824. 

63Laws of the State of Missouri, revised, 1825, Vol. II, pp. 618-619. 

“Laws of the Territory of Missouri, 1807, p. 141. Culpable parents who 
exposed any child under six years of age with the intention of abandoning it 
faced a prison sentence of not more than five years in the penitentiary or less 
than one year in the county jail. Laws of the State of Missouri, revised, 1835, 
pp. 66-70. 

Laws of the Territory of Missouri, 1815, p. 340. 
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faced with the alternative of a whipping, but by not more than 
twenty-five lashes. 

St. Louis was the center in the campaign for aid to the 
helpless. The point of departure for other parts of the State, 
the city suffered from the immediate problems brought by 
the widespread immigration. While Missouri was yet a 
territory, St. Louis had private religious and benevolent 
societies. The first was organized in 1818 by a group of 
Irishmen for the care of their struggling compatriots.* 
At frequent intervals thereafter mutual aid or benevolent 
societies were founded, and in addition charitable organiza- 
tions were established by women’s groups for the relief of 
orphans especially after the cholera years." 

Public aid followed soon after and in 1827 a collection 
of $15,000 purchased land for the erection of a poorhouse for 
which the State contributed an additional $10,000.59 Out 
of the efforts of civic interest grew institutions for the care of 
other unfortunates such as the Carondelet school for the 
deaf and dumb,” and the five orphanages established before 
1840. The importance of life on the river was reflected by 
the establishment in 1831 of the public hospital for ‘‘sick 
and needy persons... . especially for Boatmen, raft- 
men ... . and sailors.”"™ 


Imprisonment for debt, the traditional method of dealing 
with one class of paupers, was inaugurated in Missouri by 
territorial law in 1807.% By 1815 conditions had improved 
to the extent of requiring insolvent debtors who were unable 
to maintain themselves while in prison to be supported by 
their creditor at twenty-five cents per day. This amount 
was to be added to their previous debt, however.” A more 
important aid was the requirement added six years later 





“Tbid., pp. 343-345. 

67Schulte, P. C., The Catholic Heritage of St. Louis, pp. 238-239. 

88Ibid., p. 240; Bureau of Census, Benevolent Institutions, 1904, pp. 296-305; 
Department of Commerce, U.S. Bureau of Census, Children Under Institutional 
Care, 1923, p. 86. 
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which levied execution first ‘against goods and chattels and 
[then] if . . . . notsatisfied . . . . against the body.” 

The abolition of such imprisonment began with the 
federal law in 1824 for processes issuing from federal courts 
in cases where there had been no fraud. Senator Thomas 
Hart Benton, impetuous supporter of the dignity of the in- 
dividual, applauded this act heartily: ‘I believe that no 
humane creditor would wish to imprison a debtor who had 
been guilty of no fraud and I am certain that no inhuman 
one ought to be allowed to do it.””™ 

Five years later the federal law was extended by state 
act to include persons confined for fines. Necessities— 
clothing, furniture, and the tools of their trades, were also 
exempt from seizure.” Such amelioration of the code was 
not without its critics. In 1830 Governor John Miller 
protested : 


It is confidently believed that the provisions of the above recited acts 
have failed of the benevolent intentions of their authors; and that crimes 
of the grossest nature and frauds of the most injurious character to the 
State, and to society in general, have been practiced under them. Let me, 
therefore, request the Legislature to give them an examination at once.”’ 


The legislature responded by repealing the law,”* and with 
the few remaining aids the debtor remained in jail until 
liberated by the surge of humanitarianism characteristic 
of the forties. 

As the definition of crimes on the frontier reveals the 
state of society, certain penalties indicate their popular im- 
portance. The criminal code of territorial days was re- 
enacted in most details during the early years of statehood 
and its severity maintained for more than a decade. Stripes 
and the pillory were common methods of punishment. Horse 
stealing, a constant danger to frontier capital, was punished 


4Laws of the State of Missouri, 1821, lst G. A., Sp. Sess., p. 29-30. 

% Missouri Intelligencer (Franklin), July 10, 1824. Letter from T. H. 
Benton to the citizens of Missouri. 

%Laws of the State of Missouri, 1825, revised, Vol. I, pp. 445-452; Ibid., 
1828, 5th G. A., 1st Sess., pp. 31-32. 

The Messages and Proclamations of the Governors of Missouri, Vol. I, p. 
157. 


Laws of the State of Missouri, 1831, 6th G. A., Ist Sess., p. 34. 
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by two hundred stripes, a fine of five hundred dollars, double 
damages, and disqualification from voting, giving evidence, 
or office-holding. Larceny, the theft of hogs, and bigamy, 
since family desertion and later remarriage farther west 
was not uncommon, were all punished partially by whipping. 
Disobedient children might be sent to the county jail until 
‘they shall humble themselves.””* The pillory and whipping 
for certain offenses were repealed in 1826, but three years later 
assault with intent to kill and perjury in civil cases carried 
the penalty of imprisonment for one year and an hour’s 
standing in the pillory ‘‘on each of three several public days.’’®° 
Whipping was still the most common method of dealing with 
refractory slaves,*' although those convicted of a felony were 
to receive not more than thirty-nine lashes since more no 
doubt would lessen their value. 

Governors offered intermittent improvements, using such 
examples as cases of perjury in trials of felony in which the 
witness suffered the same punishment as the defendant. 
Governor John Miller pointed out: ‘The object of criminal 
law in a civilized country is not cruelty or vengeance but 
justice and prevention of crimes and to this end only should 
all punishment be directed.” 

As was common throughout all periods of excessive 
punishment, the frequently required penalty of death was so 
severe that the feelings of the public shrank from its enforce- 
ment, thereby defeating the intent of the law.®* Courts 
went to the other extreme from the legal intent, and criminals 
convicted of manslaughter in 1824 and 1828 were sentenced 
from one to three years’ imprisonment plus a fine of from 
$500 to $1000.* In addition extreme penalties led to increased 
burdens on the executive. Governor Daniel Dunklin pointed 
out that if cruel punishments for trivial offenses did not excite 
the sympathy of humane juries, such influence came to bear 


Laws of the Territory of Missouri, 1818, pp. 136-160. 
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on the executive in the exercise of his power to grant reprieves 
or pardons.* 


Gradually milder punishments to make the penalty fit 
the crime were inaugurated. The popularity of an eye for 
an eye philosophy declined and retribution was replaced by 
a code more compatible with a sense of justice and more cer- 
tain in its application to the guilty. One of the first steps 
was the granting of a-change of venue in criminal cases. 
Such a privilege had existed in civil suits, but where “life, 
liberty and reputation were at stake, this important privilege 
was denied.’’®? 


Widespread interest in penal reform led to the estab- 
lishment of a penitentiary system in which economic factors 
played a prominent role. Counties were burdened with the 
support of criminals unable to pay fines, who remained in 
custody until they were discharged at the county’s expense. 
Partial self-support by the criminals met a popular acclaim 
when it was presented. In 1822 Governor McNair suggested 
that “if they could be made to labor for the amount of the 
fine and costs, it would be no inconsiderable object gained in 
the economy of the state.’’** 


On a moral ground the penitentiary system had been 
designed to provide adequate punishment proportionate to 
the grade of offense. Confinement at hard labor might reform 
the “‘irreparably lost’ when corporal punishments would 
fail.*® Governor Dunklin in 1834 made a powerful plea for 
putting an end to the prevalent use of stripes as a method of 
punishment now that the State had a penitentiary system. 
Corporal punishment ‘“‘deadens in the culprit all sense of the 
dignity of his fault and prepares him for a course of crime and 
wickedness from which all hopes of his reform are extin- 
guished.’’®° 
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When the bill providing for the establishment of the 
system came before the legislature, the Senate voted it down 
three times. Before the next trial, Senator William Jewell 
stated that the House was favorable but the Senate still 
doubtful. All preferred this sytem and thought it should be 
adopted, but the senators were skeptical of borrowing large 
sums, since the State was already in debt nearly one hundred 
thousand dollars. The legislators determined to wait and 
test the willingness of the public to borrow." It was fre- 
quently argued in favor of the system of convict labor, that 
the expense of imprisonment would be lessened, thus probably 
paying for the cost of the necessary buildings. More im- 
portant, perhaps, the unwise relaxation of laws to avoid such 
county expense would thereby be prevented.” 

When the penitentiary was finally established in 1833, 
the Pennsylvania plan or constant solitude with labor, then 
considered the most effective punishment, was adopted.” 
In 1837 the problem of support was aided by granting per- 
mission for the convicts of the penitentiary to labor outside 
the walls of the prison.“ Since this lessened the control 
of both the contractors and the convicts by the prison officials, 
the procedure was not necessarily a benefit for the inmates. 


By 1838 appeared the perennial problem of space that 
was to plague the penitentiary thereafter. The warden 
reported in that year that the number of convicts exceeded 
the number of cells. Of the three proposed buildings which 
were to house forty convicts each, only one had been built, 
while tools and materials for proper work had not been fur- 
nished by the legislature. In the succeeding two years an 
additional block of cells, a brick workshop, and another large 
central building were erected but even more accommodations 
were needed so fast did the prison population grow. Never- 
theless, Governor Lilburn W. Boggs complacently described 
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the penitentiary as in a ‘‘prosperous condition’’ and the con- 
victs as ‘‘well-fed, clothed, and humanely treated.’’™ 


In the thirties the first public interest in the care of the 
handicapped appeared. The first step was taken toward an 
intelligent public concern in 1831 when the legislature re- 
quired clerks of the circuit courts of the counties to report 
to the secretary of state the number of deaf and dumb per- 
sons under twenty-one in their respective counties.*’ After 
the petition of an indigent woman to the legislature for an 
appropriation to educate her son at a Kentucky institution, 
the legislature used this method for the care of all deaf and 
dumb children who so desired it.** The establishment of a 
Missouri school was deterred by the federal census of 1830 
which gave thirty-one as the total of those of all ages of which 
five were between thirteen and twenty-one. This naturally 
did not make it “necessary or expedient to attempt the in- 
stitution of such a school here.’’** The private school at 
Carondelet for which the State appropriated $2000 thus 
became the substitute for a state school.!°° However, as a 
concession to a solution to the problem, the legislature memo- 
rialized Congress in 1830, following a customary procedure, 
requesting a grant of land to aid in the establishment of a 
state school, or asylum as it was always called." Not 
until during the great reform movement of the forties was 
such state action finally taken. 


In like manner, care for the insane was postponed until 
later decades. Such unfortunate cases were generally in- 
cluded in the pauper population but accorded much less 
attention. While well-to-do families might send their 
afflicted to out-of-state institutions, the poor languished in 
jails, stifled in garrets and cellars, or shivered in log pens. 


%Tbid., pp. 386-387. 
7Laws of the State of Missouri, 1830, 6th G. A., 1st Sess., pp. 115-116. 


%The Messages and Proclamations of the Governors of Missouri, Vol. I, p. 
247; Laws of the State of Missouri, 1838, 10th G. A., 1st Sess., pp. 213-214. 


*%The Messages and Proclamations of the Governors of Missouri, Vol. I, 
p. 237. 


100 Laws of the State of Missouri, 1838, 10th G. A., 1st Sess., pp. 37-38. 
1017 bid., p. 334. 
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Others wandered about the fields or roads, dependent upon 
individual charity and sometimes troublesome or dangerous.’ 


These obviously tragic figures received less publicity 
and concern than several minor reforms that have since been 
solved, wholly or in part. Some problems like those regu- 
lated by puritanical blue laws were a carryover from colonial 
days; others were characteristic of the unrestrained frontier, 
and reforms of still other problems were brought in from the 
East where they were more popular. Duelling, an obvious 
social canker, was particularly popular, more so since the 
traditions of a sensitive honor and quick temper that the 
settlers from Kentucky, Tennessee, and the South brought 
with them to Missouri did not lessen hair trigger action. 
Temperance and gambling interested the more conservative 
classes and novelties like women’s rights emerged more as an 
eastern transplants than having it roots imbedded in western 
culture. Such far-reaching and all-pervading reforms as the 
attempts to establish popular education and the abolition 
of slavery have been earlier treated in monographs by other 
writers and so will not concern this paper. Often, however, 
the transfer of individual interests was easily made from one 
reform to another. 


The temperance movement, which grew out of the two 
great problems of the frontier—health and violence, began 
with lectures on health and moral precepts. Man should 
be moderate in all things.’ These words fell on deaf ears. 
Fever and sickness, especially in August, were very common 
along the rivers. Moderation in diet, exercises, and emo- 
tions were suggested substitutes for the drugs and whiskey 
which were the general panaceas for illness.' 


Between 1820 and 1830 drunkenness was rife in the 
State. Whiskey jugs and barrels were on tap at every boat- 
landing and in almost every store. Not less than a quart of 
whiskey could be sold without license at any place at least 


102.Journal of the Senate of Missouri, Appendix, Report by R. W. Wells to 
the Committee on the Insane Asylum, 1844, 13th G. A., Ist Sess., pp. 71-84. 

103 Missouri Intelligencer (Fayette), November 2, 1826. 

10% 7bid., August 17, 1822. 
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three miles from a settlement.!% The legislature defined as 
manslaughter in the third degree a death brought about, 
without intent, by a physician intoxicated while in the exer- 
cise of his profession. The population was still limited 
but drinking shops multiplied. In 1820 Franklin had only 
a few over 150 houses, yet the editor of the local newspaper 
demanded that the trustees of the town discharge their 
duty in regard to the tippling shops, which had so “increased 
as to require some remedy.’°? Muster day and almost every 
assembly were marred by fighting between drunken men.!%* 
The demeanor of the legislators themselves gave rise to the 
anecdote of the lost representative. Having been told by 
the clerk of the Senate that the House was downstairs, he 
answered that he had seen those fellows down there and he 
thought it was a “‘grocery,’’ as liquor shops were called. 


The early constitutions of the temperance societies 
pledged the members to abstinence principally because of the 
belief that the use of any intoxicants would “form intem- 
perate appetites and habits.”' Contributions to news- 
papers on the evils of liquor were common during the early 
thirties,"° using the argument most frequently against intem- 
perance that it was wasteful in financial terms. Families 
were ruined; the value of slaves was lessened by giving liquor 
to them; millions of dollars were lost yearly by intoxicants.™ 
Hard times were the inevitable aftermath: ‘Liquor reduces 
the quality of yoemen and shortens life.’’" 


All the evils of a growing industrial society were laid 
at the door of intemperance. Missouri newspapers quoted 
reports from the East proving that a majority of delinquent 
children, debtors, and criminals could trace the cause of their 
misfortune to their own or their parents’ intemperance.’ 


1Laws of the State of Missouri, 1821, Ist G. A., 2nd Sess., p. 6. 

106 Jbid., revised, 1835, p. 169. 

107 Missouri Intelligencer (Franklin), January 7, 1820. 

108The Messages and Proclamations of the Governors of Missouri, Vol. I, 
p. 107. 

109Missouri Intelligencer (Fayette), May 22, 1830. 

1107bid., April 22, September 29, December 15, 1832. 

1117bid., April 12, 1827; December 4, 1830; May 21, 1834, 
1137 bid., September 10, 1822. 
113] bid., May 7, 1831. 
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The absence of crime in counties of eastern states which did 
not grant licenses for the sale of ardent spirits was the con- 
clusive point in the argument. Would it not be cheaper to 
prevent crime than to punish it?" The public was to be 
educated by examples of workers who flung off the drinking 
habit, saved their wages, invested their liquor money in 
property, and rose from rags to riches.“ 


On the Fourth of July the most exuberant celebrations 
were held by the temperance societies as well, perhaps, as 
by the objects of their wrath. Picnics flourished on the out- 
skirts of town, and there was always the address in behalf of 
temperance at the court house. The baleful effects of liquor 
were asserted by a demonstration 


of its mischievous effects upon society, its ravages and inroads upon the 
peace, prosperity and happiness of private families, its influence upon 
national aggrandizement in the destruction of the best talents, the ex- 
tinguishment of the brightest luminaries of the land." 


Statistics of the number of members of the temperance 
societies were not often given; only the enthusiasm of the 
group was worthy of mention. However, the Columbia 
temperance society, organized in 1830, had 353 members 
by 1834 when the Missouri temperance society was formed.'"” 


The movement naturally carried along with it an ex- 
tremist group that wished to superimpose a stricter regula- 
tion of food and drink. Some zealots argued that vege- 
tarianism was an indispensable part of the temperance cause: 
intemperance in food as well as drink was inseparable. This 
attitude expanded later into the prohibition movement of the 
succeeding decades. The conservative editor of the Western 
Examiner leaped upon this project of reformers who were 
“intemperately temperate.”"* Since many friends of the 
early temperance movement saw this approach as the surest 


iM] bid., July 18, 1835. 
116Ibid., August 2, 1834. 
UsTbid., October 18, 1834. 


77 bid., June 28, 1834; January 3, April 25, 1835. 


118Western Examiner (St. Louis), Vol. I, No. 3 (February 1, 1834), pp. 
22-23. . 
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way of injuring the cause and exposing it to public derision, 
the extremists had few hearers among the temperance men."® 

In the early years, the efforts of the temperance reformers 
were directed toward the retailers. They proposed to indem- 
nify the sellers with at least two hundred million dollars if the 
traffic could be thus prohibited.“° Just how permanently 
effective was the group is uncertain, but the Columbia society 
claimed that its activities had caused the discontinuance of 
one of the ‘‘most lucrative distilleries in the county.” 


State regulation was limited to local option during this 
period, although the law seems to be more a privilege avail- 
able for towns than one used as the base of wide activities.’ 
Following its investigation in 1838 of the “groceries and 
tippling houses’, the St. Louis grand jury petitioned the legis- 
lature that the law allowing the retailing of wines and liquors 
to be drunk about the premises be repealed. Governor Lilburn 
Boggs agreed with St. Louis opinion that such traffic was 
destructive to the morals and peace of the people and should 
be prohibited.”* Neither the legislature nor the county took 
such a step, however, and local control except for the granting 
and revocation of licenses was not extended until the forties 
when the pressure of population made the activities of the 
societies more effective. 


The spirit of the times which demanded new freedoms and 
the riddance of old abuses was expanded to form the basis of 
the woman’s rights movement. Not until later did any ap- 
parent sympathy for it show in Missouri and even then it 
was more the shadow of the plant that had not only its roots 
but its b dy in the East. During the early thirties at Fourth 
of July celebrations, toasts to “our fair countrywomen” 
brought twice as many cheers as any other, but the State was 
so chivalrous that it granted scarcely any rights to women. 


119Missouri Intelligencer (Fayette), July 20, 1835. 

1207bid., December 6, 1834. 

1217bid., June 28, 1834. 

122In acts of incorporation or by amending acts counties were allowed to 
establish local regulations. See St. Charles, Laws of the State of Missouri, 
9th G. A., Ist Sess., p. 307. 

123The Messages and Proclamations of the Governors of Missouri, Vol. I, 
p. 361. 
1% Missouri Intelligencer (Fayette), July 12, 1834. 
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They had no part in government, few legal privileges con- 
cerning property or children, little education, and were ex- 
cluded from the professions. In Missouri during this period 
the questions of property rights and education for women were 
the forms taken by the movement. 

Legislation to protect the legal rights of women was 
limited to the law of 1821 which allowed the wife to join with 
the husband in selling her real estate acquired before mar- 
riage."5 This required him to receive her permission before 
selling dowry but not property acquired after marriage. Bills 
were introduced into the legislature during the thirties to 
liberalize the laws regulating the property rights of married 
women but all failed to pass.'”* 

Education for women received more popular support 
principally because of its utilitarian basis and its counterpart 
of all contemporary popular educational demands. Presented 
in terms of masculine interests, the agitation argued that 
women with improved minds would make more agreeable 
wives, more efficient housekeepers, and could more easily 
and nobly mold the minds of children.”’ While the law re- 
fused to permit the mother to control her children, popular 
opinion was laying the responsibility of their character upon 
her. With this in mind Benjamin Holliday, editor of the 
Missouri Intelligencer, remarked, ‘“The increasing attention 
given among us to female education must be a subject of 
congratulation with every lover of his country and of man- 
kind.””!28 

Continued attempts by women for equality paralleled 
efforts to strengthen the old Puritan spirit in law which had 
more success. The territorial laws have some traces of the 
repression that characterized those of the Old Northwest. 
Sunday labor except for the household, was forbidden as were 
also gaming tables and betting.”° In 1822 a bill was intro- 


125Laws of the State of Missouri, 1821, ist G. A., Sp. Sess., pp. 8-9. 

1% Missouri Intelligencer (Columbia), May 14, 1835. One bill specified 
that the slaves of the wife were to be her separate property and that neither 
husband nor wife could inherit more than one-third of the personal estate of the 
other. 

1277bid., December 17, 1822. 

1287Tbid., November 23, 1827. 

129Laws of the Territory of Missouri, 1818, pp. 353-359, 
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duced into the legislature to suppress such vices as drunken- 
ness, profane swearing, and Sabbath breaking. One legis- 
lator hoped to defeat the measure by facetiously adding an 
amendment which would include the ‘‘vice of telling lies.’’° 

Although the public frowned upon the state-regulated 
private gambling,’ lotteries were given state recognition and 
support. Money from this source built bridges," a hospital 
of the Sisters of Charity,“ and was to be used for a railroad.™ 
However lottery tickets were taxed forty dollars semi-annu- 
ally,"*5 and despite the usually worthy purposes for their sale, 
the public conscience was tender on the subject. Communi- 
cations with nearby states in 1834 caused Governor Dunklin 
to request the legislature to abolish the lottery system on the 
grounds that the mere tax was but a connivance of the legis- 
lators with the sellers of the tickets.* While his request was 
not immediately effective, with the increase of population 
and other ways for raising money through taxes or popular 
contributions the lottery declined in importance. 

Horse racing, inseparable from gambling, was also a 
popular subject for criticism because it was considered to be 
“the perfect school of vice, immorality, and drunkenness, 
where the rising generation became initiated in all manner of 
depravity.” *7_ A correspondent of the Missouri Intelligencer 
appealed to the editor as a ‘‘censor of public virtue” to arouse 
the public and “extirpate. . . . these pests that prowl around 

130Missouri Intelligencer (Franklin), December 17, 1822. 

131Numerous laws were passed taxing billiard tables as a method of limiting 
them, and in 1829 the tax was raised to $100 semi-annually. Ibid., January 1, 
1825; Laws of the State of Missouri, 1828, 10th G. A., 1st Sess., pp. 11-12. 
Correspondents in the press denounced card playing because it ‘‘absorbs the 
hours which should be spent by young persons in improving the mind."’ Mis- 
sourt Intelligencer (Franklin), February 15, 1825; (Fayette), March 22, 1830. 
Children under twenty-one were not allowed to play at billiards without per- 
mission of father, master, or guardian. Laws of the State of Missouri, 1828, 
10th G. A., ist Sess., pp. 11-12. 

182 Missouri Intelligencer (Franklin), December 11, 1824. 

13Laws of the State of Missouri, 1832, 7th G. A., 1st Sess., pp. 82-84. 

14The railroad was to be constructed from the Missouri river to New 
Franklin. After legislation and no action for twenty years the trustees were 
permitted to construct a plank road instead. The Private Acts and Local 
Laws of the State of Missouri, 1834-1835, 8th G. A., p. 57. 

1%] bid., 1829, 5th G. A., Ist Sess., p. 39. 

1%The Messages and Proclamations of the Governors of Missouri, Vol. I, 


pp. 245-246. 
137Missouri Intelligencer (Columbia), October 25, 1834. 
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county villages on all public days and ensnare the unsuspect- 
ing youth of the country.”"** The loss of money by gambling 
came to be more a matter of public interest when thrift became 
a greater virtue on the frontier. One writer lectured: ‘A 
gambler never makes good use of his money even if he should 
win,” and righteously questioned: ‘‘And could any honest 
man enjoy money gained in such a way?’’!*® 


The lawlessness and appeal to self-help that was so com- 
mon in frontier life found the duel assuming the functions of a 
weak government. However the frontier that stressed the 
importance of the individual also saw the futility of such rash 
actions.“° During the territorial period duelling was for- 
bidden on penalty of a maximum fine of $200 and disfranchise- 
ment.!*" In 1822 the restrictions were increased: officeholders 
were required to take oath that they had not engaged in a 
duel after the date of the law and would not while in office. 
Some representatives opposed the bill on the ground that this 
was an infringement on the rights of citizens, contrary to the 
bill of rights. Such matters should not be regulated by law 
but by public opinion. In turn the laxness on the part of the 
public conscience was reflected in those magistrates and grand 
juries which would not discharge their duties. However the 
law was passed according to a correspondent from the legis- 
lature because of “the popular dislike of honorable murderers 
and polite assassins” whom the law was designed to punish.’ 


Whatever were the legal prohibitions, the practice con- 
tinued. A duel at Potosi, December 8, 1823, between J. H. 
Handy and Samuel Perry, resulting in the death of the former, 
brought no editorial comment.'* As one correspondent re- 
marked: 


Continued legislation may ultimately produce a change in public opinion 
which has hitherto cherished [such] practices. . . . Whenever the public 


1387 bid., November 7, 1835. 

139Columbia Patriot, April 10, 1841. 

140Missouri Intelligencer (Franklin), February 8, 1825. 

M4lLaws of the Territory of Missouri, 1818, pp. 353-359. 

142Missouri Intelligencer (Franklin), December 3, 1822. Notes from the 
legislature. 

143] bid., December 23, 1823. 
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will stand by a man who has moral courage enough to refuse to fight a duel 
then . . . . adieu to the superior advantages derivable from adroit skill 
and habitual practice.“ 


Public disapproval could however be easily heaped on an 
out-of-state duel. Holliday of the Intelligencer called an 
Arkansas meeting ‘‘a flagrant violation of the laws of God and 
man, at variance with and destructive of every principle of 
good morals and an insult to the community at large.’ 

In cases in which the law could be evoked, public censure 
often pardoned the offender in the name of honor. In Sep- 
tember 1824 a duel between Abiel Leonard and Taylor Berry 
resulted in the death of the latter. Leonard was duly fined 
and disfranchised, but after a public petition to the legislature 
was restored to citizenship.“ Matters did not rest there, 
for early in 1825 a bill carrying a penalty of whipping went 
to the governor.'47 Although Governor Frederick Bates had 
lost a brother in a duel, he vetoed the bill.“* In his veto 
message the governor expressed his abhorrence of duelling 
but his disapproval of the lash as a proper corrective. He 
believed that 


the cause of religion, of morals, and of good order of society [was] injured 
by the taking them up separately. . . . It is in vain to hope that a single 
fiat of state sovereignty would suppress an evil so interwoven with our 
habits and making a part as it were of the present order and system of 
things. Other reformations in the spirit of the day in the temper of the 
times must accompany this.™® 


Correspondents of local newspapers reflected this same atti- 
tude. General Trigg agreed with the governor’s objections 
to the duelling law. He was willing to punish the evil of 
duelling with death, fine, or imprisonment but protested 





147bid., March 25, 1823. 

146] bid., July 3, 1824. In 1827 there was a similar condemnation of a duel 
in Arkansas. ‘The unpleasant task again devolves upon us of announcing that 
another resort to this pernicious practice has been had for the purpose of 
settling personal difficulties.’’ Ibid., November 30, 1827. 

1éJbid., Januaryl, 1825. 

47] bid., February 1, 1825. 

148] bid., February 15, 1825; The Messages and Proclamations of the Governors 
of Missouri, Vol. I, pp. 74-75. The House failed to agree although the Senate 
repassed it by a two-thirds vote. 

49Missouri Intelligencer (Franklin), February 8, 1825; The Messages and 
Proclamations of the Governors of Missouri, Vol. I, pp. 82-83. 
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against whipping. ‘This ignominous method of correction 
never was intended to be put upon an honorable and high- 
minded man.” During a Fourth of July celebration in 
1825 one of the toasts was, “David Barton—he put down 
pistoleering by challenging Governor McNair.” A _ news- 
paper commentator remarked, “If Mr. Barton has really done 
that .... he has done more than our state legislatures have 
been able to effect. . .. He has done that for which every good 
man should rejoice.” 


In the thirties the duellist lost his role as a man of honor 
in the eyes of the public and became either a ridiculous figure 
or acriminal. In 1834 a duel was to be staged between Major 
T. P. Moore and G. D. Prentice. After numerous comic 
opera efforts of the major’s friends to secure an advantage, 
the affair ended amid ridicule of the press.“ The duel over 
politics at St. Louis between Chambers, editor of the Missouri 
Republican, and T. B. Hudson, a Democratic candidate for 
the legislature, was also greeted by public laughter. Since the 
participants were so nervous that with a rifle at forty paces 
they had not touched each other after three shots, bystanders 
ironically agreed that Mr. Chambers was wrong when he 
said that Mr. Hudson was “‘not a bold and fearless man.’ 
In 1835 the courts felt certain enough of their ground for the 
circuit court of St. Louis to find a bill against George Strother 
for sending a challenge to Thomas Hart Benton. In this as 
in the case of many other problems the society of frontier 
Missouri was hardening to such a point that obvious evils were 
appearing which had to be corrected. 


While such steps were being taken the reform movement 
as a whole was retarded by the natural difficulties for the 
settler of making a living. Although crime was the most im- 
portant problem the pioneer farmer was rarely able to stop 
work to debate the relative advantages of several plans of 
criminal reform and chose the one which seemed to be most 


160Missouri Intelligencer, February 8, 1825. 

1517Tbid., August 26, 1825. 

1827bid., November 1, 1834. 

183Boon's Lick Times (Boonville), July 25, 1840. 

14 Missouri Intelligencer (Columbia), October 3, 1835. 
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favorable financially. For other unfortunates the land was 
always available as a temporary soothing syrup. 

The forces that gave rise to the flourishing of the move- 
ment in the forties had not yet become so apparent. An in- 
crease in population, the influence of eastern reformers, and 
religious revivals emphasized the existence of many problems 
on the public mind but as yet Missouri was still using old 
methods for solving social questions. Where the population 
was relatively concentrated as in St. Louis, there were at- 
tempted solutions. Schools were established for the education 
of the afflicted, public institutions or the apprentice system 
for the relief of the poor, the insane, and juvenile delinquents. 
Indeed the establishment of the penitentiary system itself was 
to a great extent in response to the problem of crime in St. 
Louis which contributed more than one-half of the criminals 
of the State.“* Small towns were less conscious of needed 
reforms: a county could maintain the few paupers it had by 
outdoor relief, while the local log cabin that served as a jail 
solved the penal problem.’ Missourians were less interested 
in reform than Easterners during the same period, but the 
cultural background for such intellectual interests was as yet 
crude and artificial. Even the churches that plowed the 
ground were not well established. Nevertheless, the need for 
some reforms were perhaps less imminent in Missouri than in 
the East. The reform movement, therefore, to attain much 
popular support had to wait until the State lost some of its 
frontier characteristics. 

165 Journal of the House of Representatives of the State of Missouri, 1842, 
12th G. A., Ist Sess., ‘‘Report of the Committee to Examine the Penitentiary,"’ 


p. 696. 
1”Thompson, George, Prison Life and Reflections, pp. 23-24. 
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WESTWARD ALONG THE BOONE’S LICK 
TRAIL IN 1826, THE DIARY OF 
COLONEL JOHN GLOVER. 


EDITED BY MARIE GEORGE WINDELL 


In the autumn of 1826 the dusty roads and traces of 
central Missouri were well traveled by families, carriages, and 
wagons, often accompanied by slaves and fine stock. Nodoubt 
the immigrants were thanking their good fortune for having 
chosen that particular fall which was unusual for its warm 
pleasant weather.! The young river counties crowed over the 
increase and copied whenever possible flattering editorials 
on the State. The Fayette Missouri Intelligencer reprinted in 
October a column from the Missouri Advocate and St. Louis 
Enquirer: ‘“‘at no former period has [sic] our prospects of a 
large increase of population, been more flattering than the 
present autumn.’ Within two years, the editor was certain, 
the growth would be such that Missouri should be entitled to 
three representatives in the federal congress. 

A week later the Intelligencer expanded this editorial, 
calling Missouri the land of milk and honey, and offered as 
proof that sixty miles to the west on the road leading to Ray, 
Clay, and Lafayette counties, sixty to eighty families had 
passed that autumn.’ Perhaps the editor was too optimistic, 
but he believed that during the fall from four to five hundred 
families had made their homes in Missouri north of the 
Missouri river above St. Louis. Whatever his enthusiasm, 
the general truth of his statements is borne out by the census 
figures which show that in the four-year period, 1824-1828, 
the population of the counties along the Missouri river ex- 
cluding St. Louis increased 48.5 per cent.‘ Quality, too, was 




































\Missouri Republican (St. Louis), November 16, 1826. Fire was unneces- 
sary even this late in the season. 

2Missouri Intelligencer (Fayette), October 26, 1826. 

8Ibid., November 2, 1826. 

4This figure is based upon the state censuses of 1824 and 1828. The in- 
crease for the State as a whole for the same period was 38.1%. Journal of the 
Senate of Missouri, 3rd G. A., 1824, p. 42; Ibid., 5th G. A., 1st Sess., 1828, opp. 
p. 214. 
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not to be forgotten when he added: “. ... at no period 
since . . . . [statehood] has the tide of emigration been equal 
to that now rolling into our country, either in point of num- 
bers, wealth, or apparent respectability.” 

The temporary check caused by the depression of 1819 
had relaxed and the great land boom of the early thirties was 
beginning to gain momentum. In his explorations Glover 
went as far west as the Kansas river although the Indian title 
to what later became Jackson county had been cleared only 
the year before. Except for a brief period in September when 
low water in the Ohio contracted travel by steamboat,* 
arrival in the west by water was also popular. The relatively 
expensive modes of travel by stage or steamboat cost only 
$10.50 between Franklin and St. Louis, and going by horse- 
back was much less costly.® 

Some families, perhaps a little skeptical of this Canaan, 
sent a member ahead to spy out the land. Such was Colonel 
John Glover’ from Mercer county, Kentucky, who made a 
trip west by horseback in the autumn of 1826 but did not 
return to settle until nine years later. Just what were his 
conclusions on lands for his own purchase his diary does not 


5Missouri Republican (St. Louis), October 5, 1826. 

6History of Howard and Cooper Counties, Missouri (1881), p. 168. In addi- 
tion, the mail stage took passengers between St. Louis and Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, at $10 from St. Louis to Vincennes, and $7 fare from Vincennes to Louis- 
ville. The entire trip lasted nine days. Missouri Republican, October 5, 1826. 

7Colonel John Glover was born June 27, 1778, in Virginia, and emigrated 
to Kentucky in 1791. During the war of 1812 he served under General William 
Henry Harrison in two campaigns in the northwest. In 1835 he made a second 
trip across Missouri to enter land at the Palmyra land office and in the following 
year he brought the remainder of his family to the State. Following the trip, 
he settled in what was then Lewis county, although the Knox and Lewis county 
lines eventually ran through his farm when the original county was subdivided. 
He was colonel of the militia and state senator, 1840-1844, representing Lewis, 
Marion, and Clark counties, and the territory which is now Knox and Scot- 
land counties. At his death, January 17, 1857, he owned between 1500 and 
2000 acres of land and thirty-five slaves. Of his eleven children, two sons, 
Albert and John M., achieved fame during the Civil war. The former was 
federal commissioner of Knox county, and the latter raised the Third Missouri 
cavalry of U. S. volunteers in 1861, commanded various military districts in 
Missouri, 1862-1863, and served as representative in Congress, 1873-1879. 
The geneological data was compiled from correspondence with Glover's great- 
grandson, George H. Moore, judge of the United States district court of the 
eastern district of Missouri; Hyde, William and Conard, Howard L. (ed.), 
Encyclopedia of the History of St. Louis, Vol. II, p. 907-908; and History of Lewis, 
Clark, and Knox Counties, Missouri (1887), pp. 943, 1044-1046. Judge Moore 
presented a copy of the Glover manuscript diary to the State Historical Society. 
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indicate, but he did settle near Palmyra rather than along the 
Missouri river valley where he first traveled. 


Like so many other central Missourians, his family 
exemplifies the characteristics of the westward migration. 
His father had come to Virginia as a young man and the 
second generation had been born there. John Glover early 
moved to Mercer county, Kentucky, married, and then emi- 
grated to Missouri where he built a sizeable fortune in land. 
A son, Samuel T. Glover, became one of the best known law- 
yers in St. Louis. 


On the journey of 1826 Glover followed, generally, the 
post roads from Kentucky to western Missouri. Through 
Illinois and Indiana his route is much the same as that now 
traced by the federal highway, number 50, and paralleled by 
the Baltimore and Ohio railroad from Vincennes to St. Louis. 
Undoubtedly, he took the old trace road threading through 
rolling broken prairies across the lowlands of the Embarass 
and the Little Wabash rivers and descending into the American 
bottom to reach the Mississippi at east St. Louis. From 1805 
to 1824 post riders on horseback had carried the mail over the 
road, but in the latter year a stage and mail route was es- 
tablished. Reasons of economy, therefore, seem to indicate 
that he chose the horseback rather than the stage or steam- 
boat trip since both were available. 


Glover’s trip is rather remarkable for the fact that he 
went entirely overland during this early period. There are of 
course earlier accounts of the Missouri valley such as those of 
Lewis and Clark, John Bradbury, Henri Brackenridge, Edwin 
James, botanist of the Long expedition, and Duke Paul 
Wilhelm of Wuerttemberg during his stay on the frontier, 
1822-1824, but these were primarily river journeys with only 
a momentary excursion ashore. Moreover, the former are 
depicting the wilderness where the site of a white man’s house 
raised a shout, and Glover is a spectator of the budding settle- 
ments in central Missouri. 


Once in Missouri Glover followed the Boone’s Lick stage 
road from St. Charles to old Franklin which had been sur- 


8Illinois: American Guide Series, p. 613. 
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veyed on the old trace and laid out in 1820. Each way he 
crossed the Missouri river four times, three of which were by 
way of the ferryboat system that spanned the gap between the 
wilderness method of fording a river and the bridges that 
settlement would bring. At the extreme edge of western Mis- 
souri he followed the example of trappers and swam his mare 
by the side of a canoe. From Franklin he followed old trails 
through Lexington to Liberty along the route of the settlers 
to Clay county. As early as 1822 the trail across Lafayette 
county to Jack’s ferry at Lexington was kept in repair, the 
small creeks bridged, and the wet places ditched and cause- 
wayed.!° 

While Glover’s diary is a picture of an area and a period 
not found elsewhere, it is all too brief and unfortunately lacks 
much in detail. Franklin, which he dismisses with a mention, 
was said to be increasing more rapidly than any town on the 
Missouri in the early twenties. By 1820 it had already con- 
tained: 
about one hundred and twenty log houses of one story, several framed 
dwellings of two stories, and two of brick, thirteen for the sale of mer- 
chandise, four taverns, two smiths’ shops, two large team-mills, two 


billiard-rooms, a courthouse, a log prison of two stories, a post-office, and a 
printing press issuing a weekly paper.” 


Glover passed through the area along the Missouri and 
its tributaries in which the population changed almost from 
day today. The intangible border between settled agriculture 
and the mobile frontier was never still. Many of the small 
clearings were but another monument to the westward fever 
of the owner, but here and there were the homes of those 
who had sold their land in the east to go west for new land. 
Such settlers were easily recognized by “their cleared fields, 
better houses and large herds of live stock.’’” 


*From St. Charles to Franklin the Boone's Lick road ran past the lands of 
James Journey, John Bevin, Isaac Van Bibber, John Bragman, and Augustus 
Thrall. Missouri Intelligencer (Franklin), June 11, 1821. 

10%bid., December 10, 1822. 

liJames, Edwin, Account of an Expedition from Pittsburgh to the Rocky 
Mountains in Thwaites, Reuben C. (ed.), Early Western Travels, Vol. XIV, pp. 
148-149. 

12Paul Wilhelm, Duke of Wuerttemberg, First Journey to North America 
from 1822 to 1824 (translated from the German by William G. Bek, typewritten), 
PP. 245-246. 
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Despite his brevity, Glover’s account is more literal and 
furnishes more factual information along practical lines than 
might be offered by a recital embellished for others to read. 
As a prospective settler, he was interested in the quality of 
soil and the presence of timber and springs. Indeed so ac- 
customed was he to the heavy beach and poplar woods of 
Kentucky that he found the open country in Saline county to 
be uninviting. 

While this was purely a business trip, he took time to go 
to a circus in St. Louis and in an abbreviated style he com- 
mented upon towns, mills, and people along the way. Not 
unsurprising he came upon acquaintances in the West who 
were already making new homes or were off for locations 
still farther west. The difficulties of traveling are obvious, 
but only the most dangerous moments are documented, and 
then sketchily. While thieves were common on the unin- 
hibited frontier, Glover meets in addition a beggar, certainly 
less often mentioned in western accounts. 

A meticulous record keeper, he noted the cost of each 
meal and the ferriage at each crossing, thus giving an excellent 
picture of the prices of the times and the varying ratio of 
expense in various taverns and lodging houses. While the 
quality of his provisions is not compared, it must be pre- 
sumed that he would chose, wherever possible, about the same 
type of entertainment at each hostelry. The extremes 
ranged widely, but the average expense for breakfast was 
thirty-seven and one-half cents, for ferriage, twenty-five cents, 
and for night lodging, sixty-two and one-half cents. Al- 
though none seems exhorbitant, the total cost of the trip was 
forty-four dollars, no small sum in this period. The common 
use of the fractional parts of the Spanish dollar along the 
entire route indicates the shortage of coins of American mint- 
age. This dollar was divided into eighths rather than the 
decimal system of the American variety. 

The spelling of the diary, as erratic and individualistic 
as was usual at this time, has been left as in the original but 
to facilitate reading, the material under each day has been 
paragraphed. Names mentioned on the return trip are not 
identified if they were so treated on the trip west. 
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THE DIARY OF COLONEL JOHN GLOVER, 1826 


Shawannee run Mercer County 2d October 1826 left 
home this morning at 8 o’clock Bound up the Missouria 
in company with Moses O. Bledsoe & Reuben Thomas. 
Stoped [sic] to feed at Wm Robertsons in Franklin Cty 
[county] Bill 1834 cents pursued our journey Tarried all 
night at overtons bill 6834 cents 


3 Octo[.] pursued our Journey Breakfasted at Robert 
Brenhams" in Shelbyville bill 5644 cents Stoped [sic] at 
Ramseys at Middle Town" Saw trunk oppened [sic] under a 
suspision [sic] of finding stolen property Trunk beloned 
[belonged] to Doctr Worthington" found in sd [said] trunk 
(surgicle [sic] Instruments belonging to a doctor in Louis- 
ville) Tarried all night at Capt-Sales bill 6834 cents 


4th Crossed the Ohio ferriage 25 cents Breakfasted at 
Mr. Tooleys at New Albany State of Indiana Bill 62% cts 
pursued our Journey fed at Samsons received house bill 
64% cents Tarried all night at Mr Moores bill 50 cents 


5th pursued our Journey breakfasted at peola bill 
3744 cents pursued our Journey and reached Hindoston same 
evening situated on the East of the east fork of White River 
where we tarried all night bill 6214 cents 


6th Octo. pursued our Journey  breakfasted at Mr. 
George Bills 3114 cents pursued our Journey about 12 
oclock past [sic] Washington a small town'® About 1 o’clock 
crosed [sic] the west fork of White river? & same evening 
reached Mr Clarks at post St Vinsen [Post Vincennes] where 
we tarried all night bill 75 cents 


7th Octo[.] pursued our Journey Crossed the Wash- 
bash [Wabash] ferriage 124% cents entered the State of 


183Robert Brenhams was postmaster of Shelbyville, Shelby county, from 
1822 to 1830. Willis, George L., History of Shelby County, Kentucky, p. 227. 

4Middle Town (Middleton) is in Jefferson county, Kentucky. 

The Worthington family was prominent in Kentucky annals at this time. 

i6Washington was a post town on the east bank of Shoal creek in Washing- 
ton county. Beck, Lewis C., A Gazetteer of the States of Illinois and Missouri, 
Pp. 164. 

17The west fork of the White river forms the boundary between Knox and 
Daviess counties in Indiana. 
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Elonoys [Illinois] passed through purgatory'® and came to 
Laurence[ville]!® crossing the Ambra [Embarras river] 1 mile 
before bill 3714 cents Pursued our routfe] Crossed fox 
river and tarried all night at Mr. Nelson bill 6214 cents 

8th pursued our Journey and came to McCalles at little 
Washwash [Little Wabash river] for Breakfast bill for cross- 
ing Tole [sic] bridge and all 4334 cents?” pursued our Journey 
passing a small town at the edge of the 12 mile prairie and 
tarried all night at Mr Peles Bill 50 cents 

9th pursued our Journey and came to Hickes to Break- 
fast passing a Small Town called Salem 3 miles before”! Bill 
37% cents pursued our Journey crossed the Okaw” in 
the evening of passing Salem came on to Smiths near Shoal 
Creek® bill 564% cents 

10th pursued our Journey passed a Bridge at Shoal Creek*4 
Tole [sic] 6144 cents came on to Scotts to Breakfast bill 


18The purgatory swamps were caused by the excessive inundation of the 
Embarass, Little Wabash, and Fox rivers. The banks of the streams were 
heavily wooded in the twenties but low and subject to frequent floods, particu- 
larly on the Embarass and the branches of the Little Wabash. Not infrequently 
the more than two-mile wide bottoms of these streams were covered with from 
four to eight feet of water, making theia impassable. In the low prairies near 
the Wabash these quagmires were called by the settlers ‘‘purgatory swamps"’ 
or ‘‘devil’s holes,"’ the surface of which appeared dry and level but was supported 
by quicksand. Unless the water was sufficiently high for the ferryboats, 
travelers usually hired a local guide. Because of these difficulties, Embarass 
river received its name from the French. Beck, A Gazetteer of the States of 
Illinois and Missouri, pp. 63-64, 74. 

i9Lawrenceville, county seat of Lawrence county, and on the west bank 
of Embarass river, was nine miles west of Vincennes on the St. Louis road. Ten 
years later the town contained only sixty to seventy families. Peck, John M., 
A Gazetteer of Illinois, p. 237; Beck, A Gazetteer of the States of Illinois and Mis- 
souri, p. 123. 

20The Little Wabash river, rising near the headwaters of the Kaskaskia, is 
banked by generally fertile lands. Beck states that in many places the low- 
lands were subject to excessive inundations and swampy. However, the river 
was sluggish in autumn. A company called the Little Wabash navigation 
company was incorporated for the purpose of erecting a toll bridge across it at 
Carmi, an incorporated post town and the county seat of White county. Beck, 
A Gazetteer of the States of Illinois and Missouri, pp. 97, 125. 

21Salem had been laid out only a few years before, in 1813. Ibid., p. 616. 

2The Okaw is a corruption of the French ‘“‘Aux Kaskaskias'’ and is the 
local name for the Kaskaskia river. 

23Shoal Creek which empties into the Kaskaskia river is formed by the 
union of the east and west fork. According to Beck, in 1823 it was navigable 
by small craft for a considerable distance. Beck, A Gazetteer of the States of 
Illinois and Missouri, p. 156. 

*The Shoal Creek bridge and post office were in Clinton county on the 
Vincennes and St. Louis road, nine miles west of Carlyle. Peck, A Gazetteer 
of Illinois, p. 292. 
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4114 cents pursued our rout[e] and came to the bank of the 
Mississippi & tarried all night bill 75 cents Ferriage 50 
cents (horse boat) 


11th Crossed the river to St. Louis put up at Mr 
Towns at the Washington hall** bot 6 segars [sic] very bad 
ones pd [paid] 1214 cents—Remained at St. Louis all this day 
to rest 


12th pursued my Journey leaving Bledsoe & Thomas at 
St. Louis my bill at Towns 2 [dollars?] 12 cents Went to the 
circus bad performance” bill 50 cents Came to the Mis- 
souri river at St. Charles Co[county] Traveled on and tarried 
all night McConnols*’ bill 6214 cents 


13th pursued my rout[e] and came to Mr. Speres for break- 
fast bill 3744 cents proceeded on and came to Mr. Prices 
at Camp Branch** in the edge of the Luter [Loutre] Prairie*® 
where I Tarried all night Bill 6214 cents 


23Washington hall was presumably a new boarding house, established in 
1826, although there is a record of another by the same name before 1813. 
From August 23 to October 26 Louis Oldenburg advertised in the St. Louis Mis- 
souri Republican that he had taken over Washington hall, the late residence of 
Mme. Dubreil, on Church street. Besides good food and entertainment, he 
offered a reading room to his patrons. Town may have been the tavern keeper. 
Ephraim Town or Towne took over the Missouri hotel in the summer of 1824 
which was owned during this period by Major Biddle. Missouri Republican, 
June 7, 1824. In July 1825 he continued to operate it and was also the agent 
for the Vincennes-St. Louis stage line. Town seems to have been interested 
in other real estate ventures, for the City hotel, formerly the Mansion house, 
passed into his hands in 1829. Scharf, J. Thomas, History of St. Louis and 
St. Louis County, Vol. II, p. 1440. 

2*This may have been the same circus that was playing in St. Louis in 
June 1826. Missouri Republican, June 22, 1826. 


27A John McConnell was mentioned in the financial statement of St. Charles 
county in 1819. Missouri Gazette (St. Louis), November 17, 1819. 


28Camp Branch was in the northern part of Warren county. The present 
township by that name is bordered on the south by Elkhorn township in which 
a Lemuel Price of North Carolina had settled in 1815. His farm was on the 
Boone's Lick road along which Glover came. History of St. Charles, Warren, 
and Montgomery Counties (1885), pp. 962, 1006, 1065. His house, reputed to 
be the first erected in what became Montgomery county, was located about 
three miles east of Jonesburg. An Illustrated Historical Atlas of Montgomery 
County, Missouri, p. 9. His name is given as Samuel Price in Illustrated His- 
torical Atlas of Warren County, Missouri, p. 9. 

29Loutre prairie is located in the valley of the Loutre river in Montgomery 
county. It was in this area that the Loutre camp ground was located, well 
known in early religious gatherings and for which the creek, Camp branch, 
was presumably named. 
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14th pursued my rout[e] past the town of Louiston (Lewis- 
ton]*° about 7 oclk [o’clock] came to Vanbabers [Van Bibber’s]* 
for breakfast near Luter Creek bill 3744 cents came on to 
the Avaw [Auxvasse river] meta beggar gave him 25 cents 
came on to Warners® on the Bank of the Avaw Tarried all 
night bill 621% cents 


15 came to Major Jas McKinneys® stayed at his house 
this day 


16 & 17 & 18 pursued my routfe] pd [paid] $1.3714 cents 
pursued my Journey came to Columbia got my saddle re- 
paired on the pad bill $1.12 cents 


19th Octo[.] pursued my Journey came to Mr 
bill 31144 cents continued my rout[e] came to Franklin in 
evening this town stands on the north Bank of Missouria 
reather[sic] above Boonville* Boonville stands on the South 
Bank, came on to the Airy [Arrow] Rock Ferry at Mr. 


%0Lewiston was named in honor of Colonel Meriwether Lewis of the Lewis 
and Clark expedition. In 1826 or 1827 the county seat of Montgomery county 
was removed from Pinckney to Lewiston, a site on the Boone’s Lick road, a 
short distance south of present New Florence and west of High Hill. It con- 
tinued to be the capital of the county until Warren county was struck off in 
1833 and the county seat was removed to Danville in the following year because 
Lewiston was inconveniently located when the county was divided. Missouri 
Intelligencer (Columbia), February 1, 1834. The town was never a place of 
considerable size and had disappeared by 1880. History of St. Charles, Warren, 
and Montgomery Counties, Missouri (1885), p. 576. 


31In 1815 Colonel Daniel Boone sold land at Loutre lick to Major Isaac 
Van Bibber. He build what was claimed to be the first frame house in Mont- 
gomery county in 1821 which for many years served as a hotel to the travelers 
along the Boone's Lick road. Missouri Intelligencer (Franklin), June 11, 1821; 
History of St. Charles, Warren, and Montgomery Counties, Missouri (1885), 
pp. 553, 778. 


324 Wynhoop Warner was appointed sheriff of Callaway county in 1821 
and in the same year the election in Nine Mile prairie township was held at his 
home on the bank of the Auxvasse. History of Callaway County, Missouri 
(1884), pp. 112-113, 116. He was appointed doorkeeper of the state senate 
in 1826. Missouri Intelligencer (Fayette), November 30, 1826. In 1828 the 
State repaid him for some expenses as county collector. Laws of the State of 
Missouri, 5th G. A., Ist Sess., 1828, p. 61. 





%3James McKinney was one of the judges of the election of 1821 in Nine 
Mile prairie township. History of Callaway County, Missouri (1884), p. 116. 


Opposite Boonville stood the town of Franklin which had been previously 
settled and made the county seat of Howard county. Boonville then did not 
have the prestige nor did it have surrounding it a country so populous as that 
which traded in Franklin. In the spring of 1826 the Missouri river overflowed 
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Becknal* where I tarried all night Becknals house stands on 
the north Bank of Missouria on a Bank of sand 2 small 
cabbands [sic] bad appearance but good fair [fare] bill 
Ferriage and all 87% cents. 


20th Crossed the Missouria into Saline County and pro- 
ceed on through Praria [Prairie]** after passing 2 or three 
hours entered open praria [prairie] houses scarce 


I came to Mr Malones in the Titsaw plain [Petite Saw 
Plains}*? 30 miles to breakfast bill 374% cents Traveled 
on and came to Mr Dustons** where I tarried all night in com- 
pany with a Mr Swisler*® from Santa fee, returning from a 
Trading expedition with 2 mules loaded with silver his 
cargo was a dearbourn*® and $300 worth of domestic cottons 
he also had 7 mules in addition as a part of his adventure 
bill 50 cents 


and Franklin because of its low and flat location suffered from the inundation 
and malaria which followed. Some of the inhabitants removed to New Franklin 
which was two and one-half miles back from the river. History of Howard 
and Cooper Counties, Missouri (1883), pp. 657-658. 


%At the widely known Santa Fe trail crossing at Arrow Rock Henry Beck- 
nell operated a ferry in 1816. Shoemaker, F. C., ‘‘The Story of Transportation 
in Missouri,’’ Missouri Motor News, 1934-1935, article 12, p. 44. 


%The grand prairie stretched across western Saline and eastern Lafayette 
county. ‘‘Keemble and Wetmore’s map of the state of Missouri, 1837,"’ in 
Wetmore’s Gazetteer. 


37For eighteen miles in Grand Pass township in Saline county, stretch the 
Petite Saw plains, called the Petite Osage or Petite Saw by the French and now 
called the Petite or Tite Saw. History of Saline County, Missouri (1881), pp. 
113-114. 


38Among the first settlers in Saline county was John Dustin who entered 
his claim in 1815 or 1816. History of Saline County, Missouri (1881), p. 116. 
He was appointed surveyor of Lillard county in 1821 and served as one of three 
commissioners to select a town site for the county seat of Lafayette county, the 
old town of Lexington. History of Lafayette County, Missouri (1881), pp. 
109-110. 


Simeon Switzler, farmer and trader, was born in Virginia. After several 
years stay in Kentucky, he came to Fayette, Missouri, early in 1826. Four 
years later he moved near Franklin where he also owned a store. His son, 
William F. Switzler, was the well known editor of the Missouri Statesman at 
Columbia. Conard, Howard L. (ed.), Encyclopedia of the History of Missouri, 
Vol. VI, pp. 142-144; History of Boone County, Missouri (1882), pp. 943-944. 


“The Santa Fe trade first began at old Franklin in Howard county, but 
soon after moved west to Independence. History of Jackson County, Missouri 
(1881), p. 170. 

A dearbourn, named for its inventor, was a four-wheeled carriage with 
curtained sides. 
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2ist Octo[.] pursued my rout[e] passed the Tabo 
[Tabeau] grove about 8 oclock this grove is about 7 or 8 Miles 
square excellent soil and tolerable good Timber has several 
springs in it but reather [sic] broken 10 oclock came to Tabo 
Creek over which is a Tole [sic] bridge 614 cents for crossing 
came to Lexington the Seat of Justice for Layfeyette [sic] 
county stoped [sic] for breakfast bill 3744 left Lexington 
and came to Jacks ferry“ crossed the Missouria at Jacks 
ferry bill 25 cts passed into Ray County Bottom of the 
river low & marshy” came on to Blufton [sic]* tarried all 
night at Mr Martins“ bill 62% 


22 pursued my Journey Travelled up the river bottom 
land rich, came to fishing river bad ford got ducked 
Traveled on to Liberty land excellent in point of soil not 
well Timbered Stoped [sic] at Strawthers [Strothers]* 
ordered my horse fed could not get grane [sic] Strother not 
at home removed to Mr. Semmses*’ where I met with excel- 
lent fair [sic] Tarried all night bill $1- 






“1According to the History of Lafayette County, Missouri (1881). pp. 212, 
220, the original landing for Jack's ferry was at or near the mouth of Rupe’s 
creek, the steamboat landing which afterwards became the foot of Commercial 
street of Lexington. However, by 1881 there was solid land for half a mile 
from the old landing due to the action of the Missouri. 


“The succeeding spring saw the lowland of Ray county inundated. History 
of Ray County, Missouri (1881), p. 200. 


43Bluffton was made the temporary county seat on the organization of 
Ray county. The circuit court first convened there in 1821 and continued to 
meet there until 1828. History of Ray County, Missouri (1881), pp. 220-223. 


“In 1821 William B. Martin was one of three tavern keepers in Bluffton. 
However, since many persons were licensed to ‘‘keep tavern” at their resi- 
dences in different localities of the county, Isaac Martin, an early tavern keeper 
who held many public offices, including that of state representative, 1827-1828, 
and the first ferry license in the county across Crooked river, may be the Martin 
to whom Glover refers. Ibid., p. 219; Journal of the House of Representatives 
of the State of Missouri, 5th G. A., 1st Sess., 1828, p. 1. 


“Glover's description of the fertility of the bottom lands of Fishing river 
is echoed in Beck's Gazetteer of the States of Illinois and Missouri, p. 279. 


46It is doubtful which member of the Strother family is referred to here. 
Thornton Strother was recommended in August 1825 to the governor as a justice 
of the peace of Gallatin township in Clay county. History of Clay and Platte 
Counties, Missouri (1885), p. 112. A John Strother had a ferry in Clay county 
in 1826. Ibid., p. 101. 


47The county court of Clay county in March 1825 paid Benjamin Simms 
“for repairing the courthouse and for furnishing benches."’ JIbid., p. 112. 
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23 left my mare with Mr Peters to be kept and hired his 
mare, started from Liberty Traveled south to the Missouria 
river thence down the river to Mrs Prings** ferry crossed 
the Missouria and entered the Blue Country [country of the 
Little Blue river] bill 25 cents Traveled on to Mr. Gregs*® 
Excellent soil in this settlement but Timber not very good 
Body of land in this neighborhood 9 or 10 miles long about 
6 or 7 miles wide came to Mr. Bradleys® on the Santafee 
road where I tarried all night bill 6214 cents 

24 pursued my rout[e] up the country passed through 
land of the first quallity [sic] in point [of] soil subject to the 
same objection for want of Timber land lies well for farming 
with a number of springs not like the Kentucky Spring in- 
ferior in appearing, lynn elm and hackberry makes fair the 
majority interspersed with white and red oak walnut mulberry 
and red bud, came to Big blue River about 8 oclock bad 
ford Muddy Banks, saw a fine mill seat [site] on a small 
stream on the east side of blue river fine rock bottom of 
Bank for building a dam with water sufficient at this time to 
grind for a tolerable neighbourhood Traveled on and came to 
Shotoes [sic]*' Trading house 1 mile below the Kaw river on the 


Missouria Turned down the river and swam my mare by - 


the side of a cannoe [sic] very difficult passing the river in 
this way pd [paid] 25 cts for crossing came on to a french 
house on the n side I fed my mare bill 12 cents Traveled 
on through Clay cty [county] passed a fine mill seat® not far 


48*Prings’’ may be a misspelling for ‘‘Prines’’, since a Mrs. Prine or Prines 
kept a ferry on the Missouri river during this period. History of Jackson County, 
Missouri (1881), pp. 126, 127, 296, 306. 

“Jacob Gregg, who came to the county in 1825, took the census for the 
county in 1826 and was deputy sheriff in 1828. Ibid., p. 102. However, Her- 
mann Gregg who was also listed as a voter in 1828 may have arrived in the 
county early enough to be the Mr. Gregg referred to. 

50Edward Bradley was included in the list of voters in the pollbook of the 
general election in the courthouse in 1828. Ibid., p. 106. 

51Francis or Fr is G. Chout was the first manager of a trading post 
and warehouse established in 1821 by the Chouteau family. It was located 
near the junction of the Kansas and Missouri rivers. By the great flood of 
April 1826 all of his improvements were washed away and the post was trans- 
ferred to the present site of Kansas City. Westbrook, Harriette J., ‘‘The 
Chouteaus and Their Commercial Enterprises,"’ Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. 
XI, No. 2 (June 1933), p. 795. 

This may have been Manchester's mill on Shoal creek, one of four mills 
in the county. History of Clay and Platte Counties, Missouri (1885), p. 101. 
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from the county and state line up the Missouria Traveled on 
through good land but badly Timbered came on to Liberty 
Tarried all night at Mr. Strawthers [Strothers] bill 6214 cts 


25 Settled with Mr Peters for the hire of his mare & 
keeping mine bill $1.75 Started up to the little plat [sic] 
found land very good but a lack of timber in sufficient quanta- 
ties to make it desirable Water scarce at least some good 
springs Came on to the waters of fishing river soil good, 
but timber and water as before came to Mrs Cookey where I 
tarried all night bill 50 cts 


26th This morning I commenced my homeward route] 
came to Mr Martins for breakfast bill 3744 cents Came to 
the Ferry® crossed over into Layfeyette [sic] Cty [county] 
bill 25 cents passed Lexington the seat of Justice at 1 o’clock 
came on to Mr. Dustons where I tarried all night Bill 50 
cents 


27th pursued my rout[e] homeward camfe] to Mrs. 
McCaffertys for breakfast Bill 3714 cents came on to the 
ferry at Airy [Arrow] Rock crossed Bill 25 cents came on 
to Col Coopers where I tarried all night bill 50 cents 
land in this part of the country swampy and very unhealthy 


28th pursued my rout[e] came on to Franklin® for break- 
fast Bill 50 cents pursued my Journey came to Columbia 
where I tarried all night and got my mare shod Bill for shew- 
ing and all $1.621% cents 


29th Sunday pursued my Journey came to Bryants in 
the edge of the grand praria [prairie] for breakfast bill 37% 
cents continued on and came to Mr. Truits where I stayed 
Tarried all night there I met with Mr. Walker and Mr. Polly 


583Presumably Jack's ferry at Lexington. 


“Lieutenant Colonel Benjamin Cooper moved to the Boone’s Lick country 
in 1808 and settled in the Missouri bottom near Boone's salt lick and opposite 
Arrow Rock. After a two-year absence due to Indian marauding he returned 
in 1810 and settled permanently. He was a member of the senate in 1820. 
History of Howard and Cooper Counties, Missouri (1883), pp. 92, 118; Conard 
(ed,). Encyclopedia of the History of Missouri, Vol. II, p. 130. 

SSHenry V. Bingham, father of George Caleb Bingham, the artist, and a 
Mrs. Peebles both kept hotels in Franklin at this time. History of Howard 
and Boone Counties, Missouri (1883), p. 168. 
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moving to Clay also James McAfee Robt McAmy and 
Grant Allen moving out to Missouri® Bill 8714 cents 


30th Traveled on and came to Mr. Smiths for breakfast 
on the Luter praria [Loutre prairie] near Louiston in Mont- 
gomery the seat of Justice Bill 3714 cents pursued my 
rout[e] came on to Mr Pringles®’ where I tarried all night 
Bill 6214 cents land in this county generally poor and badly 
timbered 


31st pursued my Journey through poor sandy soil water 
scarce and very little Timber Came on to Mr. McConnols 
for breakfast the best house I stoped [sic] at in the State of 
Missouria bill 3744 cents pursued my rout[e] came on to 
St. Charles found the ferryman to be a deceitful cunning 
shuffling kind of man disposed to use all manner [of] chanery 
[chicanery] to avoid his promise held out to Travellors to 
Induce them to cross at his ferry®* bill 50 cents I would 
therefore advise all travellors to cross at Smeltzers ferry®® 
being the shortest rout[e] to the upper parts of Missouria 
and the cheapest continued my routle] and came on to Mr 

10 miles from St. Louis _ bill 3714 cents 


%A James McAfee settled in Boone county in 1826 and a Robert Mc- 
Camey settled in Callaway county in the same year. McAfee married Nancy 
McCamey of a Callaway county family and the third wife of McCamey was 
Susan McAfee originally of Kentucky. It seems probable, with allowance 
for varied spellings of the name, McCamey, that these were the men whom 
Glover met. Bryan, William S., and Rose, Robert, Pioneer Families of Mis- 
souri, p. 361. 

5’7The Hickory Grove settlement of Warren county was settled in 1819 by 
four families, among them Norman Pringle ‘‘who never hunted but feasted on 
books.'" Another member of this family, Nathan, kept the first post office in 
the county, established in 1823 at Hickory Grove. An Illustrated Historical 
Atlas of Warren County, Missouri, p. 9; History of St. Charles, Warren, and 
Montgomery Counties, Missouri (1885), p. 1067. 

58David McNair obtained a ferry at St. Charles in 1816 which he still held 
in 1821 when he obtained a license that year. He advertised that he would 
“always be ready to convey passengers."’ Missouri Gazette (St. Louis), April 
13, 1816; Shoemaker, ‘‘The Story of Transportation in Missouri,’’ article 12, 
p. 44. Whether or not he was still running this ferry in 1826, records do not 
show. In addition, an Eckhart or Eckert had a ferry at St. Charles in 1826 
which may have been the one Glover refers to. Missouri Republican, October 
26, 1826. 

59Smelter’s ferry was on the Mississippi. In 1829 the legislature provided 
for the survey of a state road from the ferry to St. Charles. Laws of the State 
of Missouri, 5th G. A., 1st Sess., 1828, p. 45. 
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Nov 1st pursued my rout[e] and came on to St Louis for 
breakfast put up at the Missouria Hotel® where I overtook 
Messrs. Bledsoe and Thomas bill 6244 pursued my Journey 
crossed the Mississippia where I halted and waited for Bledsoe 
and Thomas at 2 oclock Bledsoe & Thomas came on and we 
proceeded homeward came to Mrs Polstlewaits where we 
tarried all night Bill 6214 cents 

Nov 2nd proceeded on passed Lebbannon [sic]* a small 
town about 9 oclock and came on to Mr Scotts for Breakfast 
bill 3714 cents proceeded on and at 3 oclock passed Carlile 
[sic] a small town and came on to I[.] Hulls where we tarried 
all night bill 624% 

4th day Traveled on passing a very large praria [prairie] 
and came to Hixes for breakfast bill 374% cents Traveled 
on & came to Misenhammers where we tarried all night _ bill 
62% cents 

5th pursued our Journey and came to McCallas for break- 
fast bill 374% cents Traveled on passing muddy [creek] 
fork of little Washbash [Wabash] & bridge bill 61% cents 
Came on to Christies where we tarried all night bill 624% 


5th [?] Pursued our Journey and came to Laurenceville 
for breakfast bill 3714 cents Traveled on passing Purgatory 
[swamps] Came on to Vincens [Vincennes] Crossed the 
Washbash [Wabash] bill 1244 Came on to Mr Berrys where 
we Tarried all night Bill 50 cts 


6th Nov pursued our Journey crossing the west fork of 
White River at 7 oclock and the Town of Washington at 9 
oclock and came to Mr. Brasheers to breakfast bill 37% 
Traveled on and came to the East fork of White river now very 


6°The Missouri hotel was one of the best known hostelries in the trans- 
Mississippi country. The life-size painted figure of a buffalo swung in front of 
the building at the southwest corner of Main and Morgan streets, the political 
headquarters of St. Louis and perhaps of the State of Missouri. In it the first 
legislature convened, the first governor and lieutenant governor took their 
oaths of office, and both David Barton and Thomas H. Benton were elected 
senators. 

6iLebanon, a post town of St. Clair county, Illinois, was situated on the 
west bank of Silver creek about twenty miles east of St. Louis on the direct road 
from Vincennes. Beck, Gazetteer of the States of Missouri and Illinois, p. 123. 

®Carlyle, a post town in Washington County, Illinois, was laid out in 1818 
on the west bank of the Kaskaskia river at Hill's ferry. It contained only one 
hundred houses in 1823. Ibid., pp. 96-97. 
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high billfor ferriage 1244cents raining very much all this 
evening passed Hindoston and traveled on to Davises where 
we tarried all night Bill 50 cents 

7th Traveled on and came to lost river river high 
ferriage over bill 64% cts Traveled on and came to Peola 
for breakfast bill 3744 cents Traveled on and came to Mr 
Moores where we tarried all night Bill 6014 cts 

8th Started very early and in 4 or 5 miles crossed the blue 
river & came to Mr. Ransoms for breakfast bill 3114 cents 
Traveled on and crossed the Ohio Ferriage 25 cents Came 
on passing the canal and through Louisville passed 2 turn 
pike gates bill 8 cents and came on to Middle Town [Middle- 
ton] to Mr. Ramseys where we tarried all night bill 75 cents 

9th pursued our Journey at an early hour and came to 
Shelbyville to R[.] Brenhams for Breakfast bill 52 cents 
Travelled on and came to Wm Robertsons in Franklin where 
we tarried all night Bill 6214 cents 

10th pursued our Journey & at about 2 oclock reached 
home and found all well. 


Expense of this trip $44 in silver 
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MISSOURI AND THE WAR 


PART X 


BY DOROTHY DYSART FLYNN! 


Design for living, 1944! The full impact of the war was 
brought home to Missourians during the last quarter of the 
third year of this gigantic global conflict. “Everybody is 
short of everything. Everybody yells for more merchandise,” 
a WPB official stated, but with all the shortages the pattern 
for living has become more stabilized as the day of victory 
draws ever nearer. It is as though everyone had found his 
particular niche and was “‘sitting out the war,”’ going about 
his everyday tasks that have become humdrum and routine. 
The zest for living is gone from the homes, for only in that 
way have Missourians been able to fortify themselves against 
the sweeping changes in the American way of living, against 
the uncertainty of what the next day will bring. Instead of 
war nerves, 1944 found us suffering from war inertia, puncu- 
ated only by the latest war news into a design for living 
founded on the certainty that victory is close and better days 
are coming. 





























Even a war presidential election and the first exclusive 
St. Louis world series made little stir in the placid wartime rou- 
tine of living. Stalemate! V-day and post-war planning 
were enthusiastically tackled by the city fathers throughout 
Missouri but to the average person it was just something to 
read about and discard as being of little personal interest. 
Yes, by the end of three years, Missourians were afraid to 
plan ahead, to look further than to what the next day might 
bring. ‘Don’t count on anything for sure . .. we’re in a 
war” had become a defense mechanism that will serve as an 
armor until all the Missouri sons, husbands, brothers and 
daughters come home again. 





IpOROTHY DYSART FLYNN, & native Missourian, graduated from the school 
of journalism of Missouri university in 1932. She is now a research associate 
on the staff of the State Historical Society of Missouri. 
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Missourians faced the facts and acted accordingly when 
early last May they were warned that a coal famine would 
become stark reality unless it could be averted by the filling 
up of coal bins during the summer months. The prospect of a 
cold (and coal-less) winter was not a pleasant one. When 
September came with its crisp fall mornings, most of the coal 
bins throughout the State, if not filled, had enough coal in 
them so that future orders could be spaced out. Most retail 
coal yards faced a shortage of help and worn out trucks, and 
only by making partial deliveries during the summer could 
they hope to keep Missourians warm during the winter months. 
By September Kansas City homeowners had about 30 per 
cent more bituminous and about 40 per cent more semi- 
anthracite coal in their bins than the previous year. Nature, 
too, cooperated with a prolonged Indian summer which began 
in a blaze of glory in October and gave us one of the mildest 
Novembers on record. 

Mayor Kaufmann warned St. Louisans early in June 
that the coal situation was “alarming and growing worse 
every day.” This situation was whipped by the civilian 
response. October brought the announcement from Dr. C. J. 
Potter, deputy solid fuels administrator for war, that there 
would be adequate smokeless fuel available for consumers 
during the 1944-1945 season. 





From her solid financial pedestal Kansas City could look 
back to her precarious position of four years ago when she 
faced virtual municipal bankruptcy. The city’s financial 
report for the year that ended April 30, marking the end of the 
first four years of the citizens’ administration, showed a trans- 
formation from one of financial instability to one of the sound- 
est financial structures among American cities. This financial 
progress won for the city the 1943 award of the municipal 
finance officers association. 





Reflecting the scarcity of beef, choice Missouri steers 
established a new record in August when their price zoomed 
to $17.15, a seven-year high. Offerings of good and choice 
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grain fed steers were the smallest in years and housewives 
were warned to shop for utility meat only. Those fancy cuts 
just weren’t to be had and housewives were told to go to the 
market and buy meat, whatever kind was available, and feel 
lucky to get it! The papers were full of suggestions on how to 
“‘tenderize” the beef now offered to the public. Simmer it in 
water, vinegar or wine, they said, and while this runs up the 
cost of meat, still, if you wanted meat on your menu of the 
edible kind it was well to clip these little “hints to house- 
wives.” 


The most general shortage of dwelling space in history 
was disclosed during 1944 by the National association of real 
estate boards. This is true in Missouri, not only in the larger 
cities where one would expect a scarcity of dwellings due to 
the influx of war workers but in towns of all sizes. 

Realizing the dangers involved in indiscriminate land 
buying by inexperienced persons, Abner H. Ferguson, federal 
housing administration commissioner of St. Louis, pointed 
out that the widespread purchase of building lots on the in- 
stallment plan by families in the moderate income group 
would lead to many disappointments. The desire for home 
ownership has been intensified in this group since the war 
brought an end to home building and has resulted in the un- 
precedented sale of building lots. Home building, Ferguson 
declared, is not going to proceed immediately after the war 
is over with the speed some people anticipate due to the 
problem of material and labor. A large percentage of the 
land now being sold cannot possibly be adapted to home build- 
ing for lack of improvements and its location in areas which 
are obviously not suited to residential purposes. 

John F. Scott, president of the United States saving and 
loan league, told Kansas Citians that it seemed reasonable to 
anticipate peace-time economy where we’ll work and spend 
for constructive things on the same scale we are now fighting 
for victory. Jobs for all, home and factory expansion must 
be the goal after the war. With the national income around 
150 billion dollars a year, as Scott suggested, the estimated 
war debt of 300 billion will not be impossible to handle. 
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“There is no question the war restrictions are raising a 
huge backlog of new home construction after the war, Scott 
told Kansas Citians. ‘The first expenditures I suspect will 
be the modernization of the homes we have, in repairs to the 
35 million homes and small business structures in the nation.” 





“Woodman, spare that tree,” has ‘ost whatever senti- 
mental appeal it may have once possessed as the nation girds 
itself for yet another year of war. 

Civilian lumber consumption may be curtailed as much as 
fifty per cent in a drastic ‘‘Citizen, save that lumber’ cam- 
paign. Whether you are a humble homeowner dreaming of a 
new porch floor or an important industrialist, you will be 
affected by the new ration program announced in August. 
Wood is one of the most important raw materials in the world 
today, used by military engineers as a substitute for steel. 
Although at first it seemed impossible that an age of wood 
would again compete with an age of metals, necessity and 
human ingenuity have brought this about. 





No, the civilian picture for the fourth year of war is not 
encouraging to those of us who still expect those little luxuries 
once considered necessities. The possibility of clothing 
rationing will continue to haunt the country. One WPB 
official said that unless deep cutbacks in war production occur 
or unless the disorganized European textile industries resume 
operation, clothing rationing by next year is probable. 





As the defeat of Germany nears, business analysts say 
that the Kansas City area is in a position to maintain a major 
portion of its trade and industrial gains made since the 
beginning of hostilities. For one thing, the reconversion 
problem will not be a serious one. Plants will be able to 
return to civilian production with a minimum of effort. The 
financial status of the farmers in this area is also a factor that 
should figure prominently in the post-war needs of civilian 
goods. 
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There is little or no need for a bill collector these days. 
Charge accounts have never been so satisfactory. The amount 
of losses incurred on credit sales in Kansas City during 1944 
was the smallest ever recorded. Substantial recoveries have 
been made by stores on accounts previously charged off. 
Credit authorities reported that in the five-year period from 
1937 to 1941 collections on thirty-day open accounts averaged 
55 per cent in Kansas City, which was considered good. In 
1944 the collection ratio ran from 65 to 90 per cent. The 
Merchants’ association of Kansas City reported that applica- 
tions for credit have dropped 40 per cent from the 1937-41 
average. 


St. Louis representatives of the post-war small business 
credit commission of the American bankers’ association stated 
that bankers stand ready to give all possible financial aid to 
small business in the post-war era. Bank deposits at this date 
were far in excess of $100,000,000,000. According to Robert 
M. Hanes, commission chairman, this amount ‘is adequate 
to finance the credit needs of post-war America, regardless of 
the proportions that may be reached in national production. 
This credit will be released just as soon as the economic 
conditions of the country permit and the government regula- 
tions restricting the extension of credit as a precaution against 
inflation are lifted. It is significant, too, that the cost of 
bank credit to the borrower is the lowest in the history of the 
country.” 


HARVEST TIME 


Early in September Missouri farmers were preparing to 
harvest their best corn crop since 1932 with the second highest 
yield an acre in forty years. Along in August you could hear 
the farmers at the market, on the square, at the elevators, 
saying, ‘If we can get just one more good rain the corn crop 
will be made.’”’ This time they got it—at the eleventh hour! 
When Missouri farmers say that one more good rain will 
“make” the corn crop, they mean that the ears of corn will 
become filled out with long full rows of yellow or white kernels 
and when the huskers go into the field they won't be picking 
mostly nubbins. More often than they like Missouri farmers 
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see their corn reach a promising height then fail to get that 
one more rain needed at pollination time, and the one more 
rain for starting the kernels on the ears and the final just one 
more rain to develop the kernels and ‘‘make’”’ the crop. 


The state’s corn crop registered an improvement of about 
15 per cent, indicating production of 172,060,000 bushels as 
compared with 139,810,000 bushels harvested in 1943, and 
the ten-year average of 102,573,000 bushels. We should take 
our hats off to the toilers of the soil, for this record corn crop 
was harvested in the face of even fewer farm workers than in 
1943. 


The corn crop held the key to solving a potential glut of 
cattle on the terminal markets. With the largest cattle popu- 
lation in history, estimated at 82 million head, heavy runs to 
slaughter would have overtaxed the packing plants. And that 
is where our Missouri corn came into the picture. Corn belt 
feeders competed with the packers for slaughter cattle and 
took the rush load off the packing plants. By giving the 
cattle that “further finish’’ on corn we can look forward to 
more tender and choice beef in the not too distant future. 





‘Where, oh where, have the little pigs gone?”’ was the 
question being hurled at the butchers in October and Novem- 
ber. ‘To war’ came the answer. “You wouldn’t want to 
deprive the soldiers of their bacon and ham, now would you?” 
Of course none of us would, so we paid dearly in points for the 
very untender beef and looked forward to December and 
January when we could get nothing but pork and the thought 
of even a C-cut of beef would make your mouth water. 


And about that time a new ceiling of 67 cents was put on 
eggs with a set price schedule through 1945. The new retail 
prices generally are higher for fall and lower for spring than 
previously for the same period. The OPA pointed out to 
protesting housewives that the schedule does not increase the 
average annual cost of eggs on the home budget, and it does 
permit the farmer to receive parity prices throughout the 
year. Under this new schedule the Missouri housewives will 
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not pay more than 58 cents in January, 47 cents in March, 
52 cents in July and 63 cents in September. 

It seems that the war has complicated things for the hen. 
To lay good eggs that won’t break when put into cartons, 
dropped into the boiling pot, or candled, the hens must have 
oyster shells and other calcium grits which they are not getting. 
This is due in part to distribution problems and to the labor 
situation in the Gulf of Mexico region where the oyster shells 
are usually purchased. Railroads have raised their mini- 
mum on grit orders to make full use of boxcar space and dealers 
in small towns suffer in consequence. 


Missouri farmers made a 15 per cent greater contribution 
to the nation’s Thanksgiving day tables than last year. The 
1944 production of turkeys in the state totaled 1,532,000, as 
compared with 1,332,000 of 1943. H.H. George of Pierce 
City was one of the major contributors. In 1943 he raised 
2500 turkeys and doubled that figure this last year. With 
choice turkeys bringing up to $7.50 under the government’s 


ceiling price, George expects to get at least $30,000 for his 
holiday birds. 


Just at that stage of the game when your cigarette dealer 
glanced surreptitiously around before slipping you a pack from 
under the counter came cheering news from Weston, Missouri. 
It was estimated that the tobacco crop would be one of the best 
in the history of this famous tobacco market, the only one 
west of the Mississippi river. About seven million pounds 
of the mild burley, with a value of nearly three million dollars 
was the estimate given by W. B. Hull, who with his brother, 


W. R. Hull, Jr., is the largest producer of white burley in the 
United States. 


Metropolitan St. Louis was chosen as one of the five 
test areas to survey the nation’s food needs. A weekly 
survey over a four-months period included daily records of 
all foodstuffs purchased, the amount, and prices. In this 
way when statistics from the five selected regions are com- 
piled, the OPA will be better able to ascertain what scarcities 
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may occur, what foods should be added to the ration list, 
and what price ceilings should be established. 

St. Louisans were again in the news when food estab- 
lishments there organized to police themselves for the en- 
forcement of OPA regulations. The plan, the first of its 
kind in the United States, was heartily sponsored by the 
local OPA office, and met enthusiastic approval in Washington 
where it was held up as an example for other cities. The 
committee conducted an educational campaign by means of 
newspapers and radio to obtain voluntary compliance with 
all OPA regulations in St. Louis establishments serving food. 





Remembering the land-poor farmers of the years follow-. 
ing World war I, Missouri bankers were advising their farmer 
patrons to develop and improve the land they now own instead 
of buying more in 1944. After the other war, land prices 
skyrocketed, farmers mortgaged their land to buy more and 
more and more. When the collapse came everyone suffered. 
The farmers had put all their eggs in one basket and then 
dropped the basket! They are being warned now to stay 
on the land they own, improve it to increase yields, and refrain 
from a scramble to buy more land in an attempt to avoid 
inflation. 

Farmers face the possibility of wholesale tax delinquency 
on their lands if a depression follows World war II according 
to Robert W. Brown of Columbia, former president of the 
Missouri farm bureau federation. “In 1931 the percentage 
of farm delinquency was almost 25 per cent. Delinquency 
was greatest in the better farming areas of highest assessed 
valuation. Growing tax delinquency in this and other states 
became a matter of national concern. Farm prices reached 
their lowest level in 1932. Farm taxes, on the other hand, 
remained at high levels and still remain at levels three times 
higher than at the beginning of the first World war.” 





It looks as if now is the time for Missouri farmers to 
trim their sails for the rough waters ahead. To the farmer 
who has been through the production control era of the thirties 
and the extensive production period launched by Secretary 
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Wickard in the fall of 1941, his post-war future is one of major 
interest. Will it be goals or allotments? This question 
echoes up and down the long halls of the United States 
department of agriculture today, as well as in the minds of 
farmers all over the country. In the past goals have stood 
for maximum production, while allotments have gone with 
production control and represent a maximum acreage that 
a farmer may produce without incurring penalties of some 
kind. All the concern being debated today results from the 
fact that the post-war demand for food now looms much 
smaller than it did a year or twoago. The countries liberated 
from Germany are much better off than we expected, and 
already big government stock piles of food are being sold 
back to the trade in anticipation of a reduced post-war 
demand. So we all have our headaches, as well as heart- 
aches, and it will take serious study and full cooperation to 
make the post-war period pay the dividends that we are all 
anticipating as the happy story book ending. 


MISSOURI'S WAR INDUSTRIES 


Missouri has had her share of war production. As a 
whole the State is well satisfied, but with the end of the war 
in Europe just around the corner (we optimistically think) 
comes the question of what will be done with the war plants. 
It is anticipated that sharp cutbacks in war production 
schedules, as much as 35 per cent, will follow the termination 
of the European war. These will not be completely offset 
by the increase in manufacturing employment in other lines, 
according to the September monthly review issued by the 
Federal reserve bank of St. Louis. 

The general level of industrial production throughout 
the eighth federal district continued to decline through the 
early autumn months of 1944. Lower steel and coal produc- 
tion and a declining munitions output held the production 
level below June, while July retail trade dropped seasonly 
from June. However, the first seven months of 1944 showed 
retail trade ahead of volume in the corresponding period of 
1943. The cost of living rose in St. Louis 1 per cent in July 
over that of June with food costs 2.3 per cent higher. 
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It is estimated that St. Louis area plants now engaged 
in producing war materials, will be the sites of many new 
civilian industries in the post-war period. Hundreds of 
inquiries from out-of-state concerns, many of them nationally 
known, have been received by the Reconstruction finance 
corporation. The plants which are owned by the govern- 
ment have not been declared surplus properties as yet due 
to their continued production, but conversion to peace time 
industry is being speeded by furnishing data to prospective 
purchasers. 





“You cannot rest on your laurels,’’ warned Secretary of 
the Treasury Morgenthau. “Cost of warfare in the Pacific, 
across vast distances, will be very high, higher even than 
they were in Europe.” This was a word to the wise that a 
seventh war loan would be required after the sixth, which 
started November 20. 

The Show Me state has established an enviable reputa- 
tion during the five preceding drives, ending the fifth drive 
from June 12 to July 31 with a total of 448 million, 142 per 
cent of its quota, as compared with 20,639 million purchased 
by the nation, which was 129 per cent of its quota. In 
addition to these drives, Missourians continue to make their 
weekly or monthly purchases of bonds. Secretary Mor- 
genthau says that these E bonds will be of immense value for 
the economy of the country, constituting a backlog of pur- 
chasing power with only a small part of this coming from the 
actual cashing of bonds. ‘The most important part will 
come from greater spending of current incomes growing out 
of the sense of security afforded to individuals by their war 
bond holdings. They will provide, therefore, a strong bulwark 
against the sort of deflation which struck this nation so dis- 
astrously in 1920 and 1921.” 





A strange pall fell on the Red Cross blood donor centers 
in Missouri early in September when it looked as if “it were 
all over but the shouting.’’ Telephones were quiet, the doctors 
were restless, and the volunteer staffs idle for the first time 
in months. While four out of ten failed to keep their appoint- 
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ments to donate their blood at the Kansas City center, de- 
mands for plasma all over the world battlefronts had increased. 
More battles won mean more casualties—more plasma to 
fight a rising fatality list. In Kansas City Earl R. Sweet, 
director of the blood donor center said, ““We are inclined to 
worry about the situation here, especially because Kansas 
City previously has been one of the most reliable centers of 
the nation in meeting its quotas. A stretch of good war 
news from overseas has had a reverse effect on our important 
business of providing plasma for those boys who make the 
good news.” 


YOUTH AND CHANGE 


An aroused State has done much toward curbing the 
juvenile delinquency problem in Missouri. While the na- 
tional picture is still a gloomy one, in Kansas City youthful 
vandalism has shrunk almost to the vanishing point. A 
number of factors has been responsible, chief among. them 
being the wide publicity of this problem which has caused 
most parents to keep a better check on their own children, 
the extensive efforts of police and city welfare departments, 
and the growing sense of responsibility on the part of the 
youngsters themselves. Another factor that is certain to be 
considered is that the adolescents have never been busier 
than during the past summer. More of them held jobs than 
ever before and devoted all their surplus energy to hard work. 

Countless boys of high school age went to work in war 
plants, industrial plants, on farms, in filling stations to help 
relieve the manpower shortage, and young girls found jobs 
in stores and soda fountains, or as waitresses and nursemaids. 
These jobs have taught them responsibility while leaving 
them a minimum of time and energy for rowdy play. 

Recreation departments over the State have provided 
healthy activity for thousands of children too young to work. 
Teen Town centers came as a wartime outlet and have proven 
so popular that they will stay long after the duration. The 
club appeal is deep in human nature. There is always some- 
thing going on. Adolescents can find some of their friends 
there any time they wish to. And it is their own. The 
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opportunity for healthy, gregarious life rather pushes the 
original purpose of combating juvenile delinquency into the 
background. A pleasant and positive solution is much more 
effective than angry condemnation of the evils of the world. 

There is still the problem of the young girl and the service- 
man, which is considered worse in Kansas City than in many 
other cities of its size due to the unusually large number of 
soldiers stopping between trains. According to Major J. L. 
Hodges, head of the army military police in that city, the 
army considers this a problem to be solved by education. 
This is the dark spot where the forces of healthy usefulness 
and happiness for youth have made no appreciable gain 
against the false standards of good times. Lieutenant 
Doral Denison of the Kansas City police department said, 
‘The only way you change anybody is to get him or her to 
do the changing. I talk to every couple brought in here. 
I preach more sermons, I guess, than any minister in Kansas 
City. It must do some good, because 85 per cent of the 
young girls who are brought in here are not arrested again.” 


Completely upsetting the murmurings about sporadic 
instances of youthful delinquency, Kansas City’s army of 
school children filled a gap in the war effort with such loyalty, 
energy, and efficiency as to shame patriotic but easy-going 
adults. So amazing was the record of the schools since 
September 1943 in the sale of war stamps and bonds, in 
paper, metal, and grease collections, that approving men 
and women in Kansas City provided an ‘‘S” (for salvage) 
flag to fly proudly over every school in the city. Here is the 
record that startled and aroused the admiration of adults: 
public schools, money collected for war stamps and bonds, 
$1,236,643.20; parochial, $575,508.50. These pupils collected 
and delivered to their schools a total of 5,129,070 pounds of 
wastepaper, of which 4,453,170 pounds were collected by 
public schools and 675,900 by parochial. They collected and 
delivered 227,151 pounds of grease, more than eleven tons 
of waste fat. And while it was not required, they collected 
66,610 pounds of scrap metal to be used in war work. That 
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record is believed to have not been equaled from a pro-rata 
standpoint in any other city. 


The “go to school’ campaign sponsored by boards of 
education and the United States employment services has 
been successful. A survey of part-time employment in the 
high and junior high schools in Kansas City indicated 238 
fewer boys and girls at work than last year. St. Louis 
reported that 600 students who had left their classrooms for a 
semester or more to take jobs are back at school, increasing 
the high school enrollment for 1944-1945 by 6.7 per cent over 
last year. Public schools are thought to be placing more 
emphasis on their post-war usefulness than on the present, 
and also preparing for work after their schools years are com- 
pleted. 


So there’s your youth front for 1944, not wholly straight- 
ened out by any means, but definitely better adjusted to 
wartime living. 


RATIONING AND SCRAP DRIVES 


Hold that ration book! The OPA expects to have to 
replace a few torn up in the exuberance that is expected to 
break out when V-Day comes, but rationing won’t cease 
abruptly once the battle is won. The OPA is much more 
concerned that pressure may force elimination of some rationed 
articles before controls should be lifted. It is quite likely 
some articles will be removed at the termination of the 
European war, but don’t look for a general end of rationing 
until the war with Japan is over. Housewives can look 
forward to buying general processed food and meat without 
paying ration points within three or four months after the 
war in Germany is over, but should expect sugar and butter 
to be rationed longer than any other foods. Passenger tires 
are not expected to be available for ‘‘A” card holders until 
1945, and quite definitely shoe rationing will not be liberalized 
for some time to come. So to be safe, rather than sorry, 
keep that number four ration book. It holds the key to 
future buying. 
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Housewives were in a dither in September when word 
leaked out over the grapevine that points on most canned 
fruits and juices would be doubled. There was a flurry of 
buying to get in under the line, and sure enough on September 
17 point values on peaches, pears, and pineapple went from 
forty-three to eighty points, with tomatoes, formerly at five 
points for a number two can increased to twenty. However 
many articles and vegetables had previously been removed 
from rationing. The housewife still has fifty points a month 
per book to use on canned fruits and vegetables and while 
this takes some planning it can be done. The housewife 
who spent long hours peeling and paring and sweltering 
over the stove this summer to put up all the fruit she could 
congratulated herself heartily on her foresight when the new 
rationing program from canned fruits and juices was an- 
nounced. 


Most people on the home front would give triple their 
blue points for a can of red cherries for that American favorite 
pie, but the shelves continue to show a blank space where 
this canned fruit used to repose back in the good old days. 
However, since ration points were lifted on jellies, jams, 
and fruit butters, these will do much to give zest to winter 
tables. 


There was a hint, then a warning, that unless govern- 
ment agencies were successful in their efforts to increase 
shipments of coffee to this country, it would be necessary to 
put this stimulating beverage back on the ration list. There 
was much weeping and wailing and hurried trips to the 
grocer to lay in a stock, but the little snarl was speedily 
cleared up. October 2, War mobilization director James F. 
Byrnes announced that ample replacement stocks for re- 
tailers were available for a four-months supply and on the 
basis of assurances from the department of state in Brazil 
that orders to the United States would be filled, rationing 
of coffee seemed unnecessary and unlikely. This was heart 
warming news with a winter ahead. 
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The acute national paper shortage was brought home 
to the Missouri housewife in the late summer and fall of 1944. 
In spite of the radio and press and the dire warnings of grocery 
stores to ‘“‘save that paper,’’ most women did not digest 
this news until on visiting their favorite grocery store the 
clerk informed them that unless they had brought their own 
containers they would have to get their groceries home the 
best way they could. There just wasn’t enough of those 
nice, strong brown paper sacks we used to take for granted 
back you know when. 

“A stack of wastepaper in front of your home is your 
badge of ism, and a real token that you want the war 
over toc vossible.” This little message was blared 
over the ioud speaker from a sound truck in Kansas City 
directly to the homeowner, who, on hearing his street num- 
ber called, would go outside to find what all the commotion 
was about. This and a dozen other angles were used in 
Kansas City and elsewhere in the State to get every scrap 
of wastepaper converted into war material. Radio stations 
and theaters carried announcements, and social programs, 
Boy and Girl Scouts, women’s «clubs, churches, war dads, 
grocery stores, schools, all cooperated in an all-out effort to 
get that vital paper back to work. Not since the drive for 
scrap metal in the early days of the war had such a shortage 
faced the nation as the dearth of paper in 1944. 





Another national tin shortage faced the nation in October 
and housewives were again urged to save their cans, first 
removing the labels, washing and flattening them, and storing 
them in a dry place until the pickup. Tin is badly needed 
for war use. This includes its use for the manufacture of 
the small individual hypodermic syringe to soothe the pain 
of a wounded soldier and as containers for the sulpha drugs, 
blood plasma, and other medicines. 


MISSOURI WOMEN IN THE NEWS 

Private Hargrove has a rival in Missouri buck Private 
Ruth Duhme of St. Louis. At the time See Here, Private 
Hargrove was released, Miss Duhme was working for J. B. 
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Lippincott, publishers. ‘Someone ought to write a book 
about the WACs and their experiences in the army,” said 
Miss Duhme. ‘O. K., why don’t you write it,” the pub- 
lishers responded. ‘‘All right, I will,” said Miss Duhme, 
and she did and they did and so a Missouri girl became the 
author of Yes, Ma’am, the first book about the first of Amer- 
ica’s military services for women. The book was so good 
that it even convinced the author, who is now serving with 
the WACs. Lieutenant Elizabeth Pollock, who collaborated 
with Private Duhme, is now serving in England as a member 
of the intelligence department. 





Thousands of GI Joes will have a warm spot in their 
heart for Mrs. William J. Bland of Kansas City. When 
American troops began arriving in England for training, the 
Red Cross negotiated for the estate of the late Sir Ashton- 
Smith with its mirrored ballrooms and original sections dating 
back to the sixteenth century. Mrs. Bland, whose husband, 
Major William J. Bland, died a hero in World war I, was 
chosen to direct a staff of seventy, and they in turn were to 
handle the canteen and amusement and recreation require- 
ments for enlisted Yank soldiers. There is tradition and 
history galore in the huge marble and slate structure that 
housed Mary Bland’s Red Cross club, the largest in England, 
but the GI soldiers were more interested in hamburgers and 
snacks, the latest American movies, and the dozen or more 
games and sports available on the 1000-odd acres of the 
estate. Probably Mrs. Bland is in Hitler’s fortress Europe 
now, for she was scheduled to depart bag and baggage, in- 
cluding a large portion of her staff, when the invasion was 
far enough underway to open a Red Cross canteen. “I 
wouldn’t miss going to Europe for the world,’’ Mrs. Bland 
said. “I have told Harvey Gibson, head of the Red Cross 
in Europe, that if he would drop me by parachute I would 
have the coffee ready for the boys when they arrive.” 





“Nobody writes or says much about our hospital people. 
It’s time somebody did,’’ said Marcel Wallenstein, the Kansas 
City Star's London correspondent. ‘“The women who came 
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overseas in the nursing service of the U. S. army are the best 
disciplined, the best behaved, hardest working crowd of 
human beings I have encountered in a good many years. 
They seldom have any fun and they take hard living and 
rough going like the veterans they are.” 


Wallenstein wrote of returning from a battle one day 
when he spied an evacuation hospital bivouacing in a field 
for the night. He stopped and found a number of Missouri 
girls living in the tents, including Lieutenants Dorothy 
Gaubein, Lockwood, Selma Marx, St. Louis, Vivian Ernst, 
Hebron, and Edna Finley, Columbia. All of these girls 
hoped to see Paris before the end of.the war. According to 
Wallenstein, ‘‘If anybody deserves a binge in Paris it is the 
army nurses. If you don’t believe it ask any one of the boys 
who has been wounded.” 


Life isn’t all a bed of roses for the gals left behind either. 
Due to the acute manpower shortage, the frail little woman is 
finding it more and more necessary to take over where the 
men left off. The third year of war found Missouri women 
doing jobs that in their wildest nightmare they couldn’t 
have conjured up, such as a “‘section Jenny.”” During the 
summer months in several sections of Missouri women have 
been employed to do the man-sized work of maintaining the 
rail beds. Garbed in slacks, shirts, and wide straw som- 
breros they went to it with vim and vigor. Mrs. I. M. Hull 
of La Due, Missouri, a grandmother, with one son a prisoner 
of the Japanese in the Philippines, said, ‘“We’re glad to do 
our bit. We're having it much easier than the boys over- 
seas and working helps us forget our worries.” 


Then there are women working as street car maids, 
operating trucks, tractors, power lawnmowers, dairy routes, 
laundry routes, etc. A drug store in Butler, Missouri, has 
an all-woman staff. When Walter Stubblefield, an aerial 
gunner on a naval patrol bomber overseas, was urgently 
invited by his Uncle Sam to come and work for him, Mrs. 
Stubblefield took over, hired four other women, and so far 
there have been no complaints. 
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Rejected by the WACs, WAVES, and the WASPs 
because of her diminutive build, Mrs. Blanche Barnes of 
Kansas City didn’t give up the fight, and finally found herself 
on a boat bound for Scotland as a recreational staff assistant 
with the Red Cross. She wrote her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
C. H. Gregory, about her experiences walking the gangplank 
to board the ship. “I wore a pistol belt, a canteen, a gas 
mask, a first aid kit, and a musette bag which was so full 
I couldn’t reach over it to pick up a suitcase. And the suit- 
case was so long that after I picked it up and straightened 
to my full height, the suitcase was still on the ground. To 
make matters worse, my steel helmet was so big it kept falling 
forward and bumping me on the nose. Soldiers kept calling 
for ‘Shorty’ to get off her knees.’”’ Mrs. Barnes’ husband, 
Leslie, a bombardier, was killed in Africa two years ago. 


POST-WAR PLANNING IN MISSOURI 


Plans for the post-war era are underway all over the 
State. From the smaller towns to the state’s larger cities, 
public works projects, with more or less substantial platforms 
to uphold them, are being unfolded. 

After the 1943 session of the legislature failed to pass several 
bills which proposed planning for the construction of municipal 
improvements, a state-wide Citizens post-war construction 
council was formed. The purpose of this council is to show 
to Missouri cities the necessity of making advance plans for 
the construction of useful and needed public improvements, 
carrying forward the preliminary work to such a point that 
contracts can be awarded, work actually started, and men 
given employment at extremely short notice. 

This post-war council is supported by voluntary con- 
tributions. Engineers, architects, contractors, insurance and 
bond men, have traveled all over Missouri bringing the 
message to city governments that a serious unemployment 
situation can be avoided by setting up a local planning board 
to get the preliminary work out of the way. 

Overwhelming adoption of the $43,527,000 bond issue 
placed St. Louis far ahead in the race of cities to be ready 
for the post-war period, according to Mayor Kaufmann on 
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receipt of information from the United States conference 
of mayors in August. This bond issue, voted on in the August 
primary election, topped the combined totals of the only 
four other cities and one county which had bond issues 
indorsed by the voters. These were: Portland, Oregon, 
$15,000,000; Houston, Texas, $14,000,000; Wichita Falls, 
Texas, $3,500,000; and Multnomah county, Oregon, $4,- 
000,000. 

With other funds on hand from previous bond issues 
St. Louis has $63,385,000 available for the 163 projects 
which comprise the public works program which will enable 
the servicemen and war workers to pick up the implements 
of peacetime construction and begin the building of a greater 
city. Employment of nearly 3000 men and projects for 
$2,250,000 worth of civic improvement can be started in 
St. Louis within thirty days after the release of necessary 
material. 


There were eleven proposals voted on in the bond issue 
every one of which was carried with a vote well above the 
two-thirds majority required. Complete returns from the 
city’s 784 precincts gave the largest vote of approval to the 
first bond issue proposal of $950,000 for hospitals and institu- 
tions, which will supplement $2,400,000 remaining from 
previous bond issues and make possible the construction 
of a new isolation hospital for the chronically sick as well 
as new buildings and construction at Koch hospital, City 
hospital, City sanitarium, Homer G. Phillips hospital, city 
infirmary, and the St. Louis training school. 


The next most popular was the $800,000 fire protection 
program which calls for the erection of nine new fire stations 
at new sites, two at present sites, and the remodeling of five 
buildings. 


The $7,957,000 for sewer construction was approved by 
a vote of 112,938 to 23,683. The $9,897,000 airport issue 
means that with the funds on hand St. Louis can provide a 
$10,000,000 second major airport, presumably on the Colum- 
bia bottoms site and a $4,000,000 expansion program at 
Lambert field. 
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The vote on other proposals were: streets, $7,800,000; 
fire-police tel-tel system, $2,200,000; waterworks expansion, 
$7,500,000; bridges and viaducts, $1,778,000; parks and 
recreation, $3,625,000; zoo, $750,000, and the art museum, 
$250,000. The financing of the bond issue, in view of the 
maturing and existing bonds will be so handled as to make no 
material increase in the tax rate according to Mayor Kauf- 
mann. 





Kansas City’s citizens’ planning council composed of the 
mayors and chamber of commerce presidents from the two 
Kansas Cities, North Kansas City and Independence, have 
worked out a seven-point program for the development of 
greater Kansas City. The general purpose of the council as 
stated in the articles of incorporation are ‘“‘to promote and en- 
courage within and for the metropolitan area the timely 
development and execution of comprehensive plans by govern- 
ment and private agencies, to increase employment, develop 
commerce and industry, improve the physical facilities and 
surroundings, and to promote good living and sound prosperity 
in the area, particularly in the period immediately following 
thewar.” The post-war construction program will cost approxi- 
mately twenty-eight million dollars. 

Raymond W. Hall, chairman of the council of greater 
Kansas City told the chamber of commerce that forecasts 
from Washington predict that Kansas City will be one of the 
cities to shrink in importance after the war. ‘That is a 
challenge to Kansas City,” he asserted. ‘The planning 
council has accepted this challenge but it can get nowhere 
unless there is put behind it the entire strength of the com- 
munity, or of the four communities that comprise Greater 
Kansas City.” 





The state’s post-war construction council with head- 
quarters in Jefferson City has already aided in the formation 
of local citizens’ committees, exclusive of Kansas City and 
St. Louis, in seventy-five cities in Missouri and is continuing 
its efforts in the remainder of the two hundred other cities 
in the State having a population of a thousand or over. Up 
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to October 1, 1944, one hundred and ten cities had reported 
contemplated public improvements to cost about thirty-nine 
million dollars. Out of that total twenty-eight cities have 
projects on which all preliminary work has been completed 
and on which they are ready to call for bids on work amount- 
ing to three million dollars and are now working on plans 
and specifications on an additional ten and one-half million 
dollars worth of work. 

Joplin reports a $250,000 bond issue for improvement of 
its airport and hopes to vote a similar issue for an improved 
sewerage system to exceed one-half million dollars in cost. 
The city government is also encouraging private industries 
to start improvements to enable them to take care of a large 
percentage of returning veterans and war workers. 

St. Joseph has voted no bond issues but has all the en- 
gineering and blue prints completed for an express highway, 
sewer extensions, and a street widening, resurfacing and pav- 
ing program. The city is accumulating money to sponsor 
these projects. 

Columbia, Jefferson City, Independence, Springfield, 
Richmond Heights, University city, and various others 
throughout the State have their post-war committees formed 
and are speeding the work of engineering and blue printing 
to find the approximate cost of the projects under considera- 
tion. 

INCIDENTS AND COINCIDENCES? 


A 9-year old St. Louis girl was writing to her soldier- 
uncle overseas and asked her mother to help address the en- 
velope. ‘Why is it mother, that they have APO over there 
and OPA over here?”’ 





The Mound City News-Independent says that ‘back 
when our war progress looked not so rosy as now, President 
Roosevelt said on the radio one night substantially these 
words: ‘We shall smite the enemy agane, and agane, and 
agane, until he becomes so bewildered as to be unable to 
distinguish between his bow and his stern.’ Whatever the 


2These anecdotes of Missouri and Missourians were gathered from the 
metropolitan newspapers of the State. 
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Nazis in France call the things they have been smitten on, 
they seem to be bewildered all right.” 

A woman called the OPA information office in St. Louis 
and began firing questions as to when each of the four war 
ration books were issued, how many sugar coupons each 
contained, as well as other detailed questions. 

An exasperated information clerk, after patiently check- 
ing and answering a half dozen or more queries, asked the 
caller why she wanted the information. 

“It’s just too, too important,” came the reply. ‘You 
see, I’m bringing my diary up to date.” 





Lieutenant Howard K. McIntyre wrote back to friends 
in Columbia in October that he and his buddies had a “front 
row” seat for the world series. They had found themselves 
in possession of a radio after capturing some German prisoners 
and were getting good reception somewhere on the battle 
front in France. ‘‘I’d like to see the Browns win,” wrote 
McIntyre, “but I wouldn’t bet any money on them!” 





The casual financial transactions of servicemen intrigue 
USO workers. One day a soldier stopped at the information 
desk at Kiel auditorium in St. Louis and extending some bills 
said, ‘‘Will you please give this to Bill when he calls for it?’’ 

“Bill who?” asked the attendant. 

“Blamed if I know his last name. He loaned me a 
couple of bucks when we were out together and I told him 
I'd leave it here this week. Just tell him Ted left it.” 

A few hours later another soldier came up and asked, 
“Did Ted leave anything here for Bill?’ The attendant 
tried again, ““Ted who?” 

“You've got me there, sister, but if he kept his word 
you've got two bucks for me.”’ The attendant handed over 
the money. 





Since 1886 the Cramer safe and office equipment com- 
pany of Kansas City has been repairing safes, always welcom- 
ing a brisk business, but a group of amateur safe crackers 
recently had the company crying “uncle.” 
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So desperate did the repairmen become that the follow- 
ing advertisement appeared in the Kansas City Star: 


ATTENTION :—Yeggs and safecrackers who are operating in the Kansas 
City area. Have you no patriotism? Consider the manpower shortage; 
lock parts are scarce; we can't keep up with you; we know you could get 
more money at Sunflower or Pratt & Whitney than you are getting out of 
these record safes; it’s easier and healthier work, too. 


Cramer Safe and Office Equipment Co. 





Among signs of the times in this queer age we are going 
through is the sign hanging on a cemetery gate in north 
St. Louis: ‘Men Wanted.” 





It takes all kinds of people to make a world, and on that 
premise the St. Joseph News-Press supposes there are still 
some folks who worry about the national debt! 


IN MEMORIAM 


It is calm and quiet there now. The chaplains have 
spoken their final tributes. The firing squad volleys have 
been sounded. 

It is peaceful in the quiet cemetery of the 4th marine 
division close to the water’s edge on Saipan island in the 
Marianas. But back of this calm and quiet is a story of a 
group of unheralded marines who dug those graves and buried 
their comrades while Japanese snipers shot at them and 
enemy shells landed in a ceaseless barrage. 

Many Missouri boys found their last resting place 
through the courage and daring of other Missouri boys who 
risked their lives every time they went out to claim their 
dead. In this group of men who dug the graves on the beach 
on D-day plus one was Private Ralph Vandiver of Bethany. 





The foxhole was small, shallow, and water-soaked. 
The lone occupant, seated on a ‘“‘C”’ ration box set up as a 
makeshift stool to reach the keys of his portable field switch- 
board, was very quiet. He had been quite busy for on the 
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top page of his pad was a completed coded message. He 
had evidently been interrupted, for although the page was 
complete, the last pencil mark tapered down in a long jagged 
streak off the corner of the page. His hand still held the 
switchboard plug but the machine was as silent as he. 

Marine Corporal Warren B. Breeher of St. Louis had 
finished his last assignment. 





The battle sounds were ear-splitting in their intensity. 
In the enemy fire the young lieutenant found himself alone, 
cut off from his platoon, the famous “Red Bull” division of 
the 34th infantry. The job in front of him was such an 
important one that he dare not wait. It was something 
that he would have to do himself. Singlehanded he went 
into the city jail at Cassino, a Nazi stronghold, which he had 
been ordered to seize. Singlehanded he engaged the enemy. 
Of course it was suicide. Heknewit. But he had his orders. 
He “‘performed in combat a deed of personal bravery above 
and beyond the call of duty and at risk of life in hazardous 
service.” 

The congressional medal, the highest honor a soldier 
may receive, was presented posthumously to a Kansas 
_Citian. He was Lieutenant Paul F. Riordon, the first hero 
from this city to receive the award. 
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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 


They [Osages] were kind to each other, and if at any time 
some were more prosperous in hunting than others, their doors 
were open to the destitute, who were invited to partake of 
their abundance. They were accustomed frequently to send 
provisions to the lodges of the wretched, the widow, and the 
fatherless. It is admitted that they were hospitable and kind 
to strangers not their enemies, and especially that they were 
hospitable to white people who came among them. As soon 
as a white man came into one of their villages he was invited 
from one cabin to another to partake of their simple fare. 
It was expected that the visitor would present himself at the 
lodge of the chief, who would receive him as his guest, and 
here he would eat first, after the old patriarchal style. After- 
wards the visitor would be invited to a feast by all the great 
men of the village, and it was considered a great insult not to 
comply, at least as far as to taste of their victuals. . . . But 
among the white hunters and hunting farmers, the Osages 
did not bear a good reputation, because they frequently in- 
sulted and chastised them when they found them hunting in 
their country.! 


1Houck, Louis A., History of Missouri, Vol. I, pp. 187-188. (Reprinted by 
permission of Mr. Giboney Houck.) 
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There is a peculiarity in the heads of these people [Osages] 
which is very striking to the eye of a traveller; and which I 
find is produced by artificial means in infancy. Their children, 
like those of all the other tribes, are carried on a board, and 
slung upon the mother’s back. The infants are lashed to the 
boards, with their backs upon them, apparently in a very 
uncomfortable condition; and with the Osages, the head of the 
child bound down so tight to the board, as to force in the 
occipital bone, and create an unnatural deficiency on the 
back part, and consequently more than a natural elevation of 
the top of the head. This custom, they told me they prac- 
tised, because ‘‘it pressed out a bold and manly appearance in 
front.’”? 


When an Indian is sick and finds he is going to die, he 
may direct the place and manner of his interment, his request 
is religiously performed. The Sauk and Fox Indians bury 
their dead in the ground and sometimes have them transported 
many miles to a particular place of interment. The grave is 
dug similar to that of white people, but not so deep, and a 
little bark answers for a coffin. The body is generally carried 
to the grave by old women, howling at intervals most pitiously. 
Previous to closing the grave one or more Indians who attend 
the funeral will make a motion with a stick or war-club called 
by the Indians Puc-ca-maw-gun speaking in an audible voice, 
“T have killed so many men in war, I give their spirits to my 
deceased friend who lies there (pointing to the body) to serve 
him as slaves in the other world.”” After which the grave is 
filled up with earth, and in a day or two afterwards a kind of 
cabin is made over the grave with split boards something like 
the roof of a house. If the deceased was a brave a post is 
planted at the head of the grave, on which is painted with 
vermillion the number of scalps and prisoners he had taken in 
war, distinguishing the sexes in a rude manner of painting 
peculiar to themselves. The Indians bury their dead as soon 


Catlin, George, Letters and Notes on the... . North American Indians, 
Vol. II, pp. 460-461. 
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as the body becomes cold. After the death of an adult all the 
property of the deceased is given away to the relations of the 
deceased and the widow or widower returns to his or her nearest 
relations. Ifa widow is not too old, after she is done mourning, 
she is compelled to become the wife of her deceased husband’s 
brother, if he wishes. Sometimes an Indian will take the wife 
of his deceased brother, and dismiss his other wife or wives 
from all obligations to him, or he may keep them all... . 
the widows are always the principal mourners, they are really 
sincere; they are to be seen all in rags, their hair disheveled, 
and a spot of black made with the charcoal on the cheeks, 
their countenance dejected, never seen to smile but appears 
always pensive, seldom give loose to their tears unless it is 
alone in the woods, where they retire at intervals and cry 
very loud for about fifteen minutes, they return to their lodges 
quite composed. When they cease from mourning which is 
generally at the suggestion of their friends, they wash them- 
selves, put on their best clothes and ornaments, and paint red. 
I have heard Indians say, that the spirit of a deceased person 
hovers about the village or lodge for a few days, then takes its 
flight to the land of repose. ... If convenient, the graves 
of deceased Indians are often visited, they hoe away the grass 
all about and sweep it clean, and place a little vituals occa- 
sionally with some tobacco near the grave. All Indians are 
very fond of their children and a sick Indian is loth to leave 
this world if their children are young, but if grown up and 
married they know they are a burden to their children and 
don’t care how soon they die.* 


The Sauk and Fox Indians are much troubled with the 
pleuricy [pleurisy] and sore eyes: one proceeds from their 
fatigue and exposure in hunting and war, the other I suppose 
from smoke in their lodges. They understand the use of medi- 
cine necessary for the cure of the most complaints 
they are subject to, they make the use of purgatives and 
emetics, some of them operate promptly, some of the Indians 





*Blair, E. H., Indian Tribes of the Upper Mississippi and Great Lakes 
Region, Vol. II, pp. 206-207, 208-209. (Reprinted by permission of the pub- 
lishers, The Arthur H. Clark Co.) 
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A medicine man curing a patient.—‘'The medicine man tries to drive away 
the malady by religious incantations and shaking of a rattle. The medicine 
men had, however, knowledge of anatomy and healing herbs and used this with 
success along with their magic cures.'’—Schoolcraft, Henry R., The Indian 
Tribes of the United States, Vol. I, p. 250. 
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understand the art of bleeding, and make use of the lancet or 
penknife for that purpose. They make use of decoctions of 
roots, and there are few die for want of medicines, probably 
some die from taking too much.‘ 


As relates to the Osages; it is next to impossible to enu- 
merate them correctly. I have made several attempts in 
vain. They are continually removing from one village to 
another, quarreling and intermarrying, so that the strength 
of no particular village can ever be correctly ascertained. I 
do not believe that any of the tribes [Ioways Great and 
Little Osages] . . . . increase in number, take them in the 
aggregate, and I think they are rather diminishing. They 
are always at war, and not a year passes that they do not lose 
some in that way. Epidemic diseases attack them now and 
then, and sweep them off by families.® 


Three of them [Osages] came and seated themselves by 
our fire. They watched every thing that was going on around 
them in silence, and looked like figures of monumental 
bronze. We gave them food, and, what they most relished, 
coffee; for the Indians partake in the universal fondness for 
this beverage, which pervades the West. When they had 
made their supper, they stretched themselves, side by side, 
before the fire, and began a low nasal chant, drumming with 
their hands upon their breasts, by way of accompaniment. 
Their chant seemed to consist of regular staves, every one 
terminating, not in a melodious cadence, but in the abrupt 
interjection huh! uttered almost like a hiccup. This chant, 
we were told by our interpreter, Beatte, related to ourselves, 
our appearance, our treatment of them, and all they knew of 
our plans. In one part they spoke of the young Count [de 
Pourtales], whose animated character and eagerness for Indian 
enterprise had struck their fancy, and they indulged in some 
waggery about him and the young Indian beauties, that pro- 
duced great merriment among our half-breeds. 


4Ibid., Vol. II, pp. 218, 219. (Reprinted by permission of the publishers, 
The Arthur H. Clark Co.) 

5Morse, Jedidiah, A Report to the Secretary of War of the United States on 
Indian Affairs, pp. 204-205. 
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This mode of improvising is common throughout the 
savage tribes; and in this way, with a few simple inflections 
of the voice, they chant all their exploits in war and hunting, 
and occasionally indulge in a vein of comic humor and dry 
satire, to which the Indians appear to me much more prone 
than is generally imagined. 

In fact, the Indians that I have had an opportunity of 
seeing in real life are quite different from those described in 
poetry. They are by no means the stoics that they are repre- 
sented; tactiturn, unbending, without a tear or a smile. 
Tactiturn they are, it is true, when in company with white 
men, whose good-will they distrust, and whose language they 
do not understand; but the white man is equally taciturn 
under like circumstances. When the Indians are among them- 
selves, however, there cannot be greater gossips. Half their 
time is taken up in talking over their adventures in war and 
hunting, and in telling whimsical stories. They are great 
mimics and buffoons, also, and entertain themselves exces- 
sively at the expense of the whites with whom they have 
associated, and who have supposed them impressed with 
profound respect for their grandeur and dignity. They are 
curious observers, noting every thing in silence, but with a 
keen and watchful eye; occasionally exchanging a glance or a 
grunt with each other, when any thing particularly strikes 
them: but reserving all comments until they are alone. Then 
it is that they give full scope to criticism, satire, mimicry 
and mirth. 

In the course of my journey along the frontier, I have 
had repeated opportunities of noticing their excitability and 
boisterous merriment at their games; and have occasionally 
noticed a group of Osages sitting around a fire until a late hour 
of the night, engaged in the most animated and lively conver- 
sation; and at times making the woods resound with peals of 
laughter. As to tears, they have them in abundance, both 
real and affected; at times they make a merit of them. No 
one weeps more bitterly or profusely at the death of a relative 
or friend: and they have stated times when they repair to 
howl and lament at their graves. I have heard doleful wail- 
ings at day break, in the neighborhood of Indian villages, 
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made by some of the inhabitants, who go out at that hour into 
the fields, to mourn and weep for the dead: at such times, I 
am told, the tears will stream down their cheeks in torrents. 

As far as I can judge, the Indian of poetical fiction is like 
the shepherd of pastoral romance, a mere personification of 
imaginary attributes.® 

Yesterday, whilst I lay sick, some Indian contrived to rob 
me of the only penknife in my possession, and my pocket 
microscope. I immediately suspected the thief to have been 
a fellew who had the same morning, out of amusement, 
mounted my coat and hat, but he constantly denied the theft, 
and suffered himself to be searched by the soldier of police, 
who is generally some trusty warrior appointed by the chief 
to keep order in the camp or village, and to punish offenders 
in a summary way. 

The chiefs addressed the Indians present concerning the 
theft, and seriously admonished those who had the articles to 
give them up. TA4lai reproved the Indians in general terms for 
their injustice, which he asserted to be the means by which 
they had made themselves so many enemies. ‘‘Why will 
you,” says he, “steal things which are useless to you, and 
which are, at the same time, of importance to others. To-day, 
while we were travelling, we heard the report of a gun, which 
might, indeed, have been that of white people, who are our 
friends, but it might likewise have been some party of those 
enemies by which we are everywhere surrounded, who could 
so easily have destroyed a handful of old and almost defence- 
less chiefs. How much better, my friends, would it be if we 
could learn to do right and be honest. We should then have 
friends instead of enemies; but as long as we violate justice, 
we shall continue to live in fear and shame. When did the 
white people steal from us? Yet you have both plundered 
and killed those who have always been your friends and bene- 
factors. This evening we arrived here fatigued and hungry, 
and the white people fed us. We ought to return this kindness 
by presents of provision; but, instead of that, the Osages 

‘Irving, Washington, A Tour on the Prairies, pp. 34-36. Edited by George 


C. Wells and Joseph B. Thoburn. (Reprinted by permission of the publishers, 
Harlow Publishing Corporation.) 
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sell their tallow, and corn, and meat, give nothing, and come 
and eat of that which they havesold. The Osages are always 
a bad people, and so have many enemies.” 

The candour of this speech surprised us, although it well 
accorded with the honest and benevolent character of the 
speaker. I am told he was quite assiduous in attempting the 
reform of the village, and inculcating amongst them the neces- 
sity and advantage of maintaining peace with their neighbours. 
It is gratifying to learn that this chief, Talai, whose example 
so well accorded with the just principles which he preferred, 
was now gaining the ascendancy over Clarmont, whose con- 
duct had always been tinctured by rapacity. TA4lai, indeed, 
well deserved the chief medal of the nation.’ 

Indians of various tribes—the Potawatomi, the Foxes 
(Musquakee), Kickapoo, Iowa, and Oto—one sees constantly 
in this town [St. Louis], particularly at the landing where they 
take the ferryboat to cross the river. They conduct them- 
selves in a very dignified manner. Now and then, to be sure, 
when one of them has drunk too much of the forbidden 
whisky, he is somewhat quarrelsome, but no more so than an 
intoxicated white man; nor is an Indian under those conditions 
any more dangerous than a drunken American. The latter is 
armed, as a rule, with bowie knife or revolver and is quick to 
use his weapon upon the slightest provocation. .... The 
Iowa I found especially friendly. The Fox Indians and the 
Potawatomi were far more reserved. The Iowas have been a 
well-disposed tribe from the first; there is no record of any 
hostile act on their part toward the white race. 

By the treaty of 1814, the lowas were granted a strip of 
land south of the Potawatomi. They lived in a village on 
Black Snake River 3 miles from St. Joseph. Those posses- 
sions they were obliged to give up, however, and to withdraw 
to territory across the Mississippi. They then came into con- 
flict with the wandering tribes of Shawnee and Pawnee. What 
a fate for the Iowas! No game in their hunting grounds. No 
courage to break up land and establish themselves in settled 

7Nuttall, Thomas, Travels into the Arkansas Territory, 1819, in Thwaites, 


Reuben G. (ed.), Early Western Travels, 1748-1846, Vol. XIII, pp. 253-254. 
(Reprinted by permission of the publishers, The Arthur H. Clark Co.) 
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habitations; they were continually dispossessed; and now, 
directly through their territory lay the great trail to Cali- 
fornia and Oregon. Their fate was easy to foresee. They 
themselves realized it only too well.® 


FAMILY 


When the boys are six or seven years of age a small bow 
is put into their hands and they are sent out to hunt birds 
about the lodge or village; this they continue to do for five or 
six years, when their father purchases them shot guns, and 
they begin to hunt ducks, geese, etc. Their father (particu- 
larly in winter evenings) will relate to them the manner of 
approaching a Deer, Elk, or Buffaloe, also the manner of 
setting a trap; and when able, he will take them a hunting 
with him, and show them the tracks of different animals, all 
of which the boy pays the greatest attention to. 

The girls as a matter of course are under the direction of 
their mother, and she will show them how to make moccasins, 
leggins, mats, etc. She is very particular to keep them con- 
tinually employed, so that they may have the reputation of 
being industrious girls, and therefore the more acceptable or 
more sought after by the young men.° 

Old people are a very great incumbrance to their rela- 
tions except they live exclusively on the bank of rivers or 
creeks, where they may be easily transported in canoes. A 
great many of the old people of the Sauk and Fox Indians 
may be seen passing the winter on the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi. They live on corn, pumpkins and such other pro- 
vision as a boy or two can procure such as wild fowl, rac- 
coons, etc. They are very indigent in the absence of their 
relatives in the interiour of the country yet never complain. 
. . . . In the event of an Indian dying and leaving a family of 
children, the relations take care of them until they are married. 
If the orphan children have no relations their situation is 
bad, but it is almost impossible for a child or children in the 


8Journal of Rudolph Friederich Kurz, pp. 30, 33-34. 


Blair, Indian Tribes of the Upper Mississippi and the Great Lakes Region, 
Vol. II, p. 165. (Reprinted by permission of the publishers, The Arthur H. 
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Sauk and Fox nations not to have relations. The mother 
always takes care of her children, legitimate or illegitimate. 
It seldom happens that Indian women have more than one 
child at a birth, and I never heard of any Indian woman having 
more than two. 


An Indian’s wife is his property, and has it in his power 
to kill her if she acts badly without fear of revenge from her 
relations. There is no such thing as divorces, the Indians turn 
off their wives, and the wives leave their husbands whe . they 
become discontented. Yet the husband can oblige his wife to 
return if he pleases. Women seldom leave their husbands 
and the Sauk and Fox Indians as seldom beat or maltreat 
their wives. An Indian will listen to a woman scold all day, 
and feel no way affected at what she may say. Barrenness is 
generally the cause of separation among the Indians... . 
There are few women among the Sauk and Fox Indians who 
are sterile: the proportion of sterile women to them who bear 
children, are about one to 500. It will not be too much to say, 
that each married woman on an average has three children. 
. . . . Indian women generally have a child the first year 
after marriage, and one every two years subsequent, they 
allow their children to suck at least twice as long as the white 
woman does; they generally leave off child bearing about the 
age of thirty.° 


Most of the Indians [Sauks, Foxes, and Kickapoos] 
marry young, the men from sixteen to twenty, generally, 
and the girls from fourteen to eighteen. There appears to 
be but little difficulty in a young Indian’s procuring himself 
a wife, particularly if he is a good hunter, or has distinguished 
himself in battle. There are several methods of courtship. 
Sometimes the match is made by the parents, without the 
knowledge of the parties to be connected, but the most com- 
mon mode of procuring a wife is as follows: 


A young man fancies a young woman. He commences 
his acquaintance with her by making a friend of some young 
man, a relation of hers, often her brother. This done, he 


10I%bid., Vol. II, pp. 213-216. (Reprinted by permission of the publishers, 
The Arthur H. Clark Co.) 
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discloses his intention to his friend, saying, that he is a good 
hunter, and has been several times to war, etc.; appealing 
to him for the truth of his assertions; and concludes by saying, 
“If your parents will give me your sister for a wife, I will 
serve them faithfully according to our custom,” which is 
till she has a child; after which he can take her to his own 
relations, or live with those of his wife. During the servitude 
of a young Indian, neither he or his wife has any thing at 
their disposal; he is to hunt, and that in the most industrious 
manner; his wife is continually at work, dressing skins, making 
mats, planting corn, etc. 


It frequently happens that when an Indian’s servitude 
for one wife has expired, he will take another, his wife’s sister 
perhaps, and again serve her parents according to custom. 
Many of these Indians have two or three wives, the greatest 
number that I have known any man to have at one time was 
five. When an Indian wants more than one wife, he gener- 
ally prefers that they should be sisters, as they are more 
likely to agree, and live together in harmony. A man of 
fifty or sixty years old, who has two or three wives, will 
frequently marry a girl of sixteen. It but seldom happens . 
that a man separates from his wife. It sometimes happens, 
however, and then she is at liberty to marry again. There 
are no apparent marriage ceremonies among these Indians. 
The crime of adultery is generally punished by the Potta- 
wattamies, by the husband’s biting off the woman’s nose, and 
afterwards separating from her." 


Among the Sauks and Foxes... . their families in 
general appear to be well regulated, all the laborious duties 
of the lodge, and of the field, however, are put upon the women, 
except what little assistance the old men are able to afford. 
The children appear to be particularly under the charge of 
their mother; the boys until they are of a suitable age to 
handle the bow or gun. Corporal punishment is seldom 
resorted to for their correction; if they commit any fault, 
it is common for their mother to black their faces, and send 


11Morse, Report on Indian Affairs, pp. 134-135. 
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them out of the lodge, when this is done they are not allowed 
to eat until it is washed off; sometimes they are kept a whole 
day in this situation as a punishment for their misconduct.” 


GOVERNMENT 





The Sauk and Fox nations of Indians are governed by 
hereditary chiefs, their power descending to the oldest male 
of the family, which on refusal extends to the brothers or 
nephews of the chief and so on thro the male relations of the 
family. They have no war chiefs, any individual of their 
nations may lead a party to war, if he has influence to raise 
a party to redress any real or supposed grievance. 


The chiefs interfere and have the sole management 
in all their national affairs, but they are influenced in a great 
measure by their braves or principal men in matters of peace 
or war. The province of the chief is to direct, the braves or 
warriors toact. The authority of the chiefs is always supreme 
in peace or war. There are no female chiefs among the 
Sauk and Fox nations of Indians. A boy (if a chief) is 
introduced into the councils of the nation, accompanied by 
some older branch of the family capable of giving him instruc- 
tions. When the chiefs direct the head or principal brave 
of the nation to plant sentinels for any particular purpose, 
if they neglect their duty or fail to effect the purpose, they 
are flogged with rods by the women publicly. There is no 
such thing as a summary mode of coercing the payment of 
debts. All contracts are made on honor. For redress of 
civil injuries an appeal is made to the old people of both 
parties and their determination is generally acceded to. 
In case of murder, it is determined by the relations of the 
deceased; they say, that by killing the murderer, it will not 
bring the dead to life, and it is better to receive the presents 
offered by the relations of the murderer than want them. 
Horses, merchandise and silver works sometimes to a very 
large amount are given to the relations of a murdered person, 


2Blair, Indian Tribes of the Upper Mississippi and Great Lakes Regions, 
Vol. II, pp. 164-165. (Reprinted by permission of the publishers, The Arthur 
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and indeed in some instances the murderer will marry or take 
to wife the widow of the person whom he has killed. 

Sometimes it: may happen, that the relations of the 
deceased will refuse to receive any thing for the loss of a 
murdered relation. The chiefs then interfere, who never fail 
to settle the business. There is nothing that I know of that 
an Indian may be guilty what is considered a national offence, 
except aiding and assisting their enemies; such a person if 
taken in war is cut to pieces. Such things rarely happen. 
. . . . All questions relating to the nations are settled in 
council by the Chiefs, and when it is necessary that the 
council must be a secret one, the chiefs apply to the principal 
brave for sentinels, who must do their duty or they are pun- 
ished by the women by stripes on their bare backs. In all 
Indian Councils that I have seen and heard of, the whole 
number of chiefs present must be of the same opinion other- 
wise nothing is done. 

Among the Sauks there are no less than fourteen tribes; 
each of them being distinguished by a particular name (gen- 
erally by the name of some animal) some of which are as 
follows—the bear tribe, wolf tribe, dog tribe, elk tribe, eagle 
tribe, partridge tribe, sturgeon tribe, sucker tribe, and the 
thunder tribe. Except in particular cases all the Indian 
nations mentioned in the foregoing are governed almost 
altogether by the advice of their chiefs and the fear of punish- 
ment from the evil spirit not only in this but in the other world. 
The only instances wherein I have ever known any laws en- 
forced or penalties exacted for a disobedience of them by the 
Sauks and Foxes, are when they are returning in the spring 
from their hunting grounds to their village. The village 
chiefs then advise the war chiefs to declare the martial law 
to be in force, which is soon proclaimed and the whole author- 
ity placed in the hands of the war chiefs. Their principal 
object in so doing appears to be to prevent one family from 
returning before another whereby it might be exposed to an 
enemy; or by arriving at the village before the others, dig up 
its neighbours’ corn. It is the business of the war chiefs in 


137%bid., Vol. II, pp. 186-187. (Reprinted by permission of the publishers, 
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these cases to keep all the canoes together; and on land to 
regulate the march of those who are mounted or on foot. One 
of the chiefs goes ahead to pitch upon the encamping ground 
for each night, where he will set up a painted pole or stake as a 
signal for them to halt; any Indian going beyond this is pun- 
ished, by having his canoe, and whatever else he may have 
along with him, destroyed. On their arrival at their respec- 
tive villages, sentinels are posted, and no one is allowed to leave 
his village until every thing is put in order; when this is 
accomplished the martial law ceases to be in force. A great 
deal of pains appears to be taken by the chiefs and principal 
men to impress upon the minds of the younger part of their 
respective nations what they conceive to be their duty to 
themselves and to each other. As soon as daylight appears 
it is a practice among the Sauks and Foxes for a chief or prin- 
cipal man to go through their respective villages, exhorting 
and advising them, in a very loud voice, what to do, and how 
to conduct themselves." 


The term ‘‘tribe’”’ denotes among the American aborigines 
a common descent. The tribe is the most primitive of social 
organizations, being found in the earliest stages of the history 
of all nations, and containing the germs of their civil govern- 
ment. What constituted the tribe was the possession of a 
tribal territory and a tribal name, an independent dialect, 
the right of investing chiefs chosen by it, government through 
a council of chiefs, and a religious faith and worship. The 
tribe always took its name from some animal or inanimate 
object, and never from a person. Its constant tendency to 
disintegration was a striking feature, and a great hindrance 
to its progress. New tribes were constantly springing up, 
having a boundless field for expansion, and stimulated by the 
hope of superior advantages in acquiring the means of sub- 
sistence. Some of the tribal rights and obligations were as 
follows: 


The Right of Electing Sachems and Chiefs—There were 
two classes of chiefs,—the sachems, who were hereditary, and 
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the common chiefs, who were not. The office of sachem was 
made perpetual, vacancies being filled whenever they occurred, 
while the office of chief, bestowed as a reward of merit, died 
with its possessor. The sachem could not go to war as such, 
that being the duty of the individuals chosen to office for per- 
sonal bravery, wisdom, or eloquence. Any chief could be de- 
posed by a council of the tribe for improper conduct or on 
account of loss of confidence. 

The Obligation not to Marry in the Tribe.—The motive 
for this, says Mr. Lewis H. Morgan, was to provide a perma- 
nent shield against promiscuity, and also against the inter- 
marriage of brothers and sisters. Brother and sister would of 
course be of the same tribe, and, since the paternity of the 
children was unknown, descent was necessarily reckoned in 
the female line. This was subsequently changed among the 
Omahaws and the Ojibways to the male line. 

Obligations arising from Kinship.—These have been 
weakened by civilized society, in which protection is accorded 
by the state, but in primitive society the individual depended 
wholly for security upon his tribe and kin. The obligation 
to avenge a murder was generally recognized. If the injury - 
could not be adjusted by a composition, and the relations of 
the slain person were implacable, one or more avengers were 
appointed by the tribe, whose duty it became to kill the 
criminal wherever found. Blood for blood satisfied the de- 
mands for justice. 

Council of the Tribes.—This, made up of the older men, 
was a democratic assembly, as every member had a voice. 
It elected and deposed chiefs, avenged or condoned the crime 
of murder, elected ‘‘keepers of the faith,’’ performed the cere- 
mony of adoption, and distributed the property of a deceased 
member. There was a still higher council of the tribe, and, 
higher yet, that of a confederacy, composed exclusively of 
chiefs. 

The Right of Adoption.—This was one of the distinctive 
attributes of the tribe. Captives taken in war were either 
put to death or adopted, the latter destiny being generally 
accorded to the women and children. A captive adopted in 
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the relation of a son or a daughter, or in that of a brother or a 
sister, was ever afterwards treated in all respects as though 
born in that relation . . . . When adopted, captives usually 
took the places in the family of those lost in battle, and served 
to recruit the strength of the tribe. 


Inheritance of Property.—In savage tribes little property 
existed. Most of the deceased owner’s personal valuables 
were buried with him. Universal custom retained the prop- 
erty in the tribe, and it was distributed among the nearest of 
kin. Land was universally held in common by the tribes, but 
a possessory right was acquired to so much as was brought 
under cultivation, which passed by inheritance the same as 
personal effects. 


The Phratry.—The phratry, or brotherhood, grew natur- 
ally out of the family organization, it being a unit or associa- 
tion of two or more families of the same tribe for common 
objects. Those thus united were usually such as had de- 
scended from the same original family. It existed in a large 
number of tribes, and possessed no original governmental 
functions, but was a useful feature in the social system." 


The confederation of tribes was not usual, because the 
union of several tribes brought together many conflicting 
interests which could not be adjusted without sacrifices that 
appeared to overbalance the benefits of permanent confedera- 
tion, and because statesmanship of the needed breadth and 
astuteness was usually wanting. Hence tribal government 
remains as the prevailing type of social organization in this 
area. In most tribes the military were carefully discriminated 
from the civil functions. The civil government was lodged in a 
chosen body of men usually called chiefs, of whom there 
were commonly several grades. Usually the chiefs were 
organized in a council exercising legislative, judicial, and 
executive functions in matters pertaining to the welfare of the 
tribe. The civil chief was not by virtue of his office a military 
leader.'® 

18Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes of the United States, p. 296. 


16Hodge, Frederick W., (ed.), Handbook of American Indians North of 
Mexico, Part I, p. 498. 
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The government of the Osages was oligarchical, but still 
partook of the nature of a republic; for, although the power 
was nominally vested in a small number of chiefs, they never 
undertook any matter of importance without first assembling 
the warriors and proposing the subject in council, there to be 
discussed and decided by a majority. Their chiefs were 
hereditary in most instances, yet many men rose to influence 
among them by their activity and boldness in war. Although 
they had no regular code of laws, there was a tacit acknowl- 
edgment of the right which some had to command on certain 
occasions, while others were bound to submit even to corporal 
punishment. On the whole, says Pike, their government was 
an oligarchical republic, where the chiefs proposed and the 
people decided on all public acts.!’ 


TRADITIONS AND RELIGION 


They [the Delawares] believe that a guardian spirit, in 
the form of a great eagle, watches over them, hovering in the 
sky, far out of sight. Sometimes, when well pleased with 
them, he wheels down into the lower regions, and may be seen 
circling with widespread wings against the white clouds; at 
such time the seasons are propitious, the corn grows finely, 
and they have great success in hunting. Sometimes, however, 
he is angry, and then he vents his rage in the thunder, which 
is his voice, and the lightning, which is the flashing of his eye, 
and strikes dead the object of his displeasure. 

The Delawares make sacrifices to this spirit, who occa- 
sionally lets drop a feather from his wing in token of satis- 
faction. These feathers render the wearer invisible, and 
invulnerable. Indeed, the Indians generally consider the 
feathers of the eagle possessed of occult and sovereign virtues. 

At one time a party of the Delawares, in the course of a 
bold excursion into the Pawnee hunting grounds, were sur- 
rounded on one of the great plains, and nearly destroyed. The 
remnant took refuge on the summit of one of those isolated 
and conical hills which rise almost like artificial mounds, 





17Houck, History of Missouri, Vol. I, p. 192. (Reprinted by permission of 
Mr. Giboney Houck.) 
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from the midst of the prairies. Here the chief warrior, driven 
almost to despair, sacrificed his horse to the tutelar spirit. 
Suddenly an enormous eagle, rushing down from the sky, 
bore off the victim in his talons, and mounting into the air, 
dropped a quill feather from his wing. The chief caught it 
up with joy, bound it to his forehead, and, leading his followers 
down the hill, cut his way through the enemy with great 
slaughter, and without any one of his party receiving a 
wound.?® 

The Osages . . . . retain these superstitious fancies and 
rites in much of their original force. They all believe in the 
existence of the soul after its separation from the body, and 
that it carries with it all its mortal tastes and habitudes. At 
an Osage village . . . . one of the chief warriors lost an only 
child, a beautiful girl, of a very tender age. All her playthings 
were buried with her. Her favorite little horse, also, was 
killed, and laid in the grave beside her, that she might have 
it to ride in the land of spirits. 

I will here add a little story, which I picked up in the 
course of my tour through Beatte’s [his guide] country, and 
which illustrates the superstitions of his Osage kindred. A 
large party of Osages had been encamped for some time on the 
borders of a fine stream, called the Nickanansa. Among 
them was a young hunter, one of the bravest and most grace- 
ful of the tribe, who was to be married to an Osage girl, who, 
for her beauty, was called the Flower of the Prairies. The 
young hunter left her for a time among her relatives in the 
encampment, and went to St. Louis, to dispose of the products 
of his hunting, and purchase ornaments for his bride. After 
an absence of some weeks, he returned to the banks of the 
Nickanansa, but the camp was no longer there; and the bare 
frames of the lodges and the brands of extinguished fires alone 
marked the place. At a distance he beheld a female seated, 
as if weeping by the side of the stream. It was his affianced 
bride. He ran to embrace her, but she turned mournfully 
away. He dreaded lest some evil had befallen the camp. 

“Where are our people?” cried he. 


i8Irving, Tour on the Prairies, pp. 81-82. (Reprinted by permission of the 
publishers, Harlow Publishing Oorporation.) 
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“They are gone to the banks of the Wagrushka.” 
“And what art thou doing here alone?” 
“Waiting for thee.” 

“Then let us hasten to join our people on the banks of the 
Wagrushka.” 

He gave her his pack to carry, and walked ahead; accord- 
ing to the Indian custom. 

They came to where the smoke of the distant camp was 
seen rising from the woody margin of the stream. The girl 
seated herself at the foot of a tree. “It is not proper for us to 
return together,” said she; “I will wait here.” 

The young hunter proceeded to the camp alone, and was 
received by his relations with gloomy countenances. 

“What evil has happened,” said he, “that ye are all so 
sad?” 

No one replied. 

He turned to his favorite sister, and bade her go forth, 
seek his bride, and conduct her to the camp. 

“Alas!” cried she, ‘‘how shall I seek her? She died a few 
days since.” 

The relations of the young girl now surrounded him, 
weeping and wailing; but he refused to believe the dismal — 
tidings. ‘“‘But a few moments since,” cried he, “I left her 
alone and in health; come with me, and I will conduct you 
to her.” 

He led the way to the tree where she had seated herself, 
but she was no longer there, and his pack lay on the ground. 
The fatal truth struck him to the heart; he fell to the ground 
dead. 

I give this simple story almost in the words in which it 
was related to me, as I lay by the fire in an evening encamp- 
ment on the banks of the haunted stream where it is said 
to have happened.’® 


19Ibid., pp. 164-166. (Reprinted by permission of the publishers, Harlow 
Publishing Corporation.) 
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THE TRIBE THAT GREW OUT OF A SHELL: AN OSAGE LEGEND 


There was a snail living on the banks of the river Mis- 
souri, where he found plenty of food and wanted nothing. 
But at length the waters began to rise and overflow its banks, 
and although the little animal clung to a log, the flood car- 
ried them both away: they floated along for many days. 
When the water fell, the poor snail was left in the mud and 
slime, on shore. The heat of the sun came out so strong, 
that he was soon fixed in the slime and could not stir. He 
could no longer get any nourishment. He became oppressed 
with heat and drought. He resigned himself to his fate and 
prepared to die. But all at once, he felt a renewed vigour 
His shell burst open, and he began to rise. His head gradu- 
ally rose above the ground, he felt his lower extremities as- 
suming the character of feet and legs. Arms extended from 
his sides. He felt their extremities divide into fingers. In 
fine he rose, under the influence of one day’s sun, into a tall 
and noble man. For a while he remained in a dull and stupid 
state. He had but little activity and no clear thoughts. 
These all came by degrees, and when his recollections returned, 
he resolved to travel back to his native land. 

But he was naked and ignorant. The first want he felt 
was hunger. He saw beasts and birds, as he walked along, 
but he knew not how to kill them. He wished himself again 
a snail, for he knew how, in that form, to get his food. At 
length he became so weak, by walking and fasting, that he 
laid himself down, on a grassy bank, to die. He had not laid 
long, when he heard a voice calling him by name. ‘‘Was-bas- 
has,” exclaimed the voice. He looked up, and beheld the 
Great Spirit sitting on a white horse. His eyes glistened like 
stars. The hair of his head shone like the sun. He could not 
bear to look upon him. He trembled from head to foot. 
Again the voice spoke to him in a mild tone: ‘‘Was-bas-has! 
Why do you look terrified?” ‘I tremble,” he replied, ‘‘be- 
cause I stand before Him who raised me from the ground. 
I am faint and hungry,—I have eaten nothing since the floods 
left me upon the shore—a little shell.” 

The Great Spirit here lifted up his hands and displaying 
a bow and arrows, told him to look at him. At a distance 
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sat a bird ona tree. He put an arrow to the string, and pulling 
it with force, brought down the beautiful object. At this 
moment a deer came in sight. He placed another arrow to the 
string, and pierced it through and through. ‘“These”’ said he, 
‘are your food, and these are your arms,” handing him the 
bow and arrows. He then instructed him how to remove the 
skin of the deer and prepare it for a garment. ‘You are 
naked,”’ said he, ‘‘and must be clothed; it is now warm, but 
the skies will change, and bring rains, and snow, and cold 
winds.’’ Having said this, he also imparted the gift of fire, 
and instructed him how to roast the flesh. He then placed a 
collar of wampum around his neck. ‘‘This,’’ said he, ‘is your 
authority over all beasts.’”’ Having done this, both horse 
and rider rose up, and vanished from his sight. 

Was-bas-has refreshed himseif and now pursued his way 
to his native land. He had seated himself on the banks of the 
river, and was meditating on what had passed, when a large 
beaver rose up from the channel and addressed him. ‘Who 
art thou;” said the beaver, ‘‘that comest here to disturb my 
ancient reign?’”’ ‘I am a man,” he replied; “I was once a 
shell, a creeping shell; but who art thou?” “I am king of the 
nation of beavers,” he answered: “I lead my people up and 
down this stream; we are a busy people, and the river is my 
dominion.” “I must divide it with you,” retorted Was-bas- 
has. ‘‘The Great Spirit has placed me at the head of beasts 
and birds, fishes and fowl; and has provided me with the 
power of maintaining my rights.” Here he held up the bow 
and arrows, and displayed the collar of shells around his neck. 
“Come, come,’’ said the Beaver, modifying his tone, ‘I per- 
ceive we are brothers.—Walk with me to my lodge, and re- 
fresh yourself after your journey,’ and so saying he led the 
way. The Snail-Man willingly obeyed his invitation and had 
no reason to repent of his confidence. They soon entered a 
fine large village, and his host led him to the chief’s lodge. 
It was a well-built room, of a cone-shape, and the floor nicely 
covered with mats. As soon as they were seated, the Beaver 
directed his wife and daughter to prepare food for their guest. 
While this was getting ready, the Beaver chief thought he 
would improve his opportunity by making a fast friend of so 
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superior a being, whom he saw, at the same time, to be but a 
novice. He informed him of the method they had of cutting 
down trees, with their teeth, and of felling them across streams, 
so as to dam up the water, and described the method of finish- 
ing their dams with leaves and clay. He also instructed him in 
the way of erecting lodges and with other wise and seasonable 
conversation beguiled the time. His wife and daughter now 
entered, bringing in vessels of fresh peeled poplar, and wil- 
low, and sassafras, and alder bark, which is the most choice 
food known to them. Of this, Was-bas-has made a merit of 
tasting, while his entertainer devoured it with pleasure. He 
was pleased with the modest looks and deportment of the 
chief’s daughter, and her cleanly and neat attire, and her 
assiduous attention to the commands of her father. This was 
ripened into esteem by the visit he made her. A mutual 
attachment ensued. A union was proposed to the father, who 
was rejoiced to find so advantageous a match for his daughter. 
A great feast was prepared, to which all the beavers, and 
other animals on good terms with them, were invited. The 
Snail-Man and the Beaver-Maid were thus united, and this 
union is the origin of the Osages. So it is said by the old peo- 
ple.?° 

The title of this ritual, No®-zhi®-zho" Wa-tho", freely 
translated into English, is Songs of The Rite of Vigil .... 
The No”-zhi"-zho" Wa-tho" is a supplicatory rite which was 
observed by the Osage in the following manner: 

First: Collectively, as when all the people cried to 
Wa-ko"-da at dawn, at midday, and at sunset. 

Second: As when the tribe determines upon going to war 
a man is chosen to perform the rite for the people as the 
introductory part of the ceremonies that attend the organiza- 
tion of a war party. The rite is continued by the man thus 
chosen, not only during the ceremonies, but throughout the 
entire expedition, both when going and returning. 

Third: Individually, as when a man, having lost by 
death his wife, son, daughter, brother, or sister, takes the 
rite for a period of four days only, or he may continue it for a 


Schoolcraft, Henry R., The American Indians, Their History, Condition 
and Prospects, from Original Notes and Manuscripts, pp. 95-97. 
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few months or even as long as two years. ... . At any time 
during the summer season the man who is stricken with sorrow 
by the loss of some beloved relative may take upon himself 
this rite and seek consolation from the. Mysterious Power 
whose presence fills all space in the heavens and all things 
upon the earth. The man serving sentence of banishment for 
putting to death a fellow-tribesman may take the rite in 
seeking pity from the Mysterious Power, and as evidence of 
his contrition for having violated the tribal law. This he must 
do while all nature is fully awake and active. 


Fourth: The rite is observed by a man when being 
initiated into the mysteries of the (4-Tha-dse Ga-xe, Weav- 
ing of the Portable Shrine, one of the seven degrees of the 
tribal war rites. The shrine symbolizes the earth, with its 
myriad forms of life, the arch of the heavens within which the 
single stars, the constellations, and the galaxy eternally move, 
for the No”-ho"-zhi"-ga [seers or wise men] in their search- 
ings had arrived at the belief that all the great cosmic bodies 
are the outward manifestations of the Mysterious Power 
which moves among and within them. Therefore the act of 
making the symbolic shrine must be performed with all due 
reverence and in a worshipful manner. The shrine is woven ~ 
of rush by a woman ceremonially appointed to do the work, 
and the candidate taking the degree is required to observe 
the rite of No"-zhi"-zho" during the time the task of weaving 
is being performed. 

Fifth: The woman appointed to weave the shrine is also 
required to take the rite of No”-zhi"-zho", and thus to appeal 
to the Mysterious Power on behalf of the warrior who must 
at all times be ready to risk his life in order that the lives 
within the tribe may be protected against external dangers. 
This rite she must continue until she has fulfilled her task of 
weaving, which requires about four days of continuous work.”! 


An Osage Indian . . . ., a member of the Osage Council 
that came to discuss with the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs important affairs . . . ., [said] ‘““Many of the sayings of 


21La Flesche, Francis, ‘‘The Osage Tribe: The Rite of Vigil,"’ Thirty- 
Ninth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology to the Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, 1917-1918, pp. 41-42. 
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the No-ho-zhi-ga who lived long ago have come down to 
us and have been treasured by the people as expressions 
coming from men who had been in close touch with the Mys- 
terious Power whom the people had learned to worship and to 
reverence. Moreover, the men who uttered these sayings 
had long since departed for the spirit land and were regarded 
by their descendants as Wa-ko"-da-gi, that is, as sacred and 
mysterious persons. These sayings had been jealously guarded 
against desecration by those persons who had succeeded in 
memorizing them and had taken care to teach them only to 
such pupils as manifested a proper spirit of reverence for 
things sacred ... .” 


Every rite to which the Osage people clung from the 
earliest times of their tribal existence is regarded by them as 
religious and supplicatory in character. Those relating to war, 
to peace, and to life are held with equal veneration. The 
thoughts embodied in the symbolic tribal organization and in 
the formulated rites were gathered by the “hold men’”’ from 
the open book of nature, not in a single season nor in a single 
lifetime but through years of patient mental toil... . 


The people also learned that as a tribe they must daily 
appeal to Wa-ko"-da for a long and healthful life. Therefore 
at dawn, when they saw the reddened sky signaling the ap- 
proach of the sun, men, women, and children stood in the 
doors of their houses and uttered their cry for divine help; 
as the run reached midheaven they repeated their prayers; 
and their supplications again arose as the sun touched the 
western horizon.” 


The [Osage] tribe is divided into two great divisions, one 
to symbolize the sky and the other the earth. The division 
symbolizing the sky is called Tsf-zhu, a word which may be 
interpreted as Household. The division symbolizing the earth 
is called Ho-"ga, the Sacred One... . 


22La Flesche, Francis, ‘‘The Osage Tribe: Rite of the Wa-xo-be,"’ Forty- 
Fifth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology to the Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, 1923-1924, pp. 529-530, 532. 

23La Flesche, Francis, ‘‘The Osage Tribe: Rite of the Chiefs, Sayings of the 
Ancient Men,” Thirty-Sizth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
to the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 1914-1915, p. 49. 
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In accordance with the religious significance of these two 
great divisions, a rule was prescribed which required the men 
of one division to take wives only from the women belonging 
to the opposite division. This rule was strictly and religiously 
observed until the people were reduced in numbers from 
various causes and in recent times by the disturbing influences 
of the white race. 

I inquired of Dr. Murray concerning a practice which I 
had heard prevailed among the Osages, of rising before day 
to lament their dead. He informed me that such was really 
the custom, and that the loss of a horse or a dog was as power- 
ful a stimulus to their lamentations as that of a relative or 
friend; and he assured me, that if I should be awake before 
day the following morning, I might certainly hear them. 
Accordingly on the 9th I heard before day that the howling 
had commenced; and the better to escape observation, I 
wrapped a blanket round me, tied a black handkerchief on 
my head, and fastened on my belt, in which I stuck my 
tomahawk, and then walked into the village. The doors of 
the lodges were closed, but in the greater part of them the 
women were crying and howling in a tone that seemed to 
indicate excessive grief. On the outside of the village I heard 
the men, who, Dr. Murray had informed me, always go out 
of the lodges to lament. I soon came within twenty pace of 
one, and could see him distinctly, as it was moonlight: he also 
saw me, and ceased, upon which I withdrew. I was more 
successful with another, whom I approached nearer unob- 
served. He rested his back against the stump of a tree, and 
continued for about twenty seconds to cry out in a loud and 
high tone of voice, when he suddenly lowered to a low mut- 
tering, mixed with sobs: in a few seconds he again raised 
to the former pitch.” 

The traditions of the Siouan tribe called Oto—who re- 
sided on the Missouri and Platte Rivers successively, and 
went to Indian Territory in 1880-1882—relate that before the 





*Ibid., p. 51. 

%Bradbury, John, Travels in the Interior of America in the Years 1809, 
1810, and 1811 in Thwaites, Reuben G. (ed.), Early Western Travels, Vol. V, 
pp. 63-64. (Reprinted by permission of the publishers, The Arthur H. Clark 
Co.) 
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arrival of the white people they dwelt about the Great Lakes, 
under the name of Hotonga (‘“‘fish-eaters”); migrating to the 
southwest, in pursuit of buffalo, they reached Green Bay, 
where they divided. A part of them remained there, and were 
called by the whites Winnebago; another band halted at the 
mouth of Iowa River, and formed the Iowa tribe; and the 
rest traveled to the Missouri River, at the mouth of the 
Grand, afterward moving farther up the Missouri, in two 
bands, called respectively Missouri and Oto. Information to 
this effect was given to Major Long and to Prince Maxi- 
milian when they visited these people. In 1880-1882, they 
removed to Indian Territory.” 


GAMES AND GAMBLING 


Moccasin was a gambling game much practised among 
the Delaware Indians, and was borrowed of them by the 
white settlers. As originally played, a deer skin was spread 
upon the ground and a half dozen upturned moccasins ar- 
ranged in a semicircle within easy reach of the player. The 
latter, holding to view a good-sized bullet, then quickly thrust 
his hand under each moccasin in turn, leaving the bullet under 
one of them. This was done so skillfully as to leave the on- 
looker in doubt, and the gambling consisted in betting where 
the bullet was. This was called moccasin. Subsequently 
the whites modified the game slightly by placing caps on the 
table, and the game became changed to bullet. It was played 
so extensively among the pioneers as to become a recognized 
evil, and on the early statutes stands a law making gambling 
at bullet a finable offense. 

Playing the hoop is performed on an oblong piece of 
ground, prepared for the purpose. Three parallel lines run 
the whole length of the plot, at about 15 yards distance from 
each other. On the exterior ones, the opposing parties, which 
generally consist of from twelve to eighteen persons, arrange 
themselves about 10 paces apart, each individual fronting 
intermediate to his two opposite or nearest opponents. On 

*Blair, Indian Tribes of the Upper Mississippi and Great Lakes Region, 


Vol. II, p. 199m. (Reprinted by permission of the publishers, The Arthur H. 
Clark Co.) 
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the central line, extended to a few paces beyond the wings 
of the two parties, stand two persons facing each other. It is 
their part of the play alternately to roll a hoop of about the 
diameter of a common hogshead, with all their strength, 
from one to the other. The object for triumph between these 
two is, who shall catch the opponent’s hoop the oftenest, and 
of the contending parties, which shall throw the greatest 
number of balls through the hoop as it passes rapidly along 
the intervening space. Judges are appointed, usually from 
among the old men, to determine which party is victorious, 
and to distribute the prizes, which, on some particular occa- 
sions consist of beaver and deer skins, moccasins, leggins, etc. 
but more usually of shells, nuts, and other trifles. 


[Osage dice game] In common, they merely burn on one 
side a few grains of corn or pumpkin seeds, which the stakers 
alternately throw up for a succession of times, or till one 
arrives at a given number first; that is, counting those only 
that show of the requisite color when he wins. 


A very similar game is played with small flat pieces of 
wood or bone, on one side of which are notched or burnt a 
greater or less number of marks, like the individual faces of a 
die. It is played and counted like the preceding. 


[Sauk and Fox dice game] Eight disks of bone, gusigonuk, 
three-fourths of an inch in diameter. Six are marked with two 
incised circles on one side, and two with a five-pointed star 
inclosed in a circle, with a brass boss in the center which pene- 
trates to the other side. Except for this the reverses are plain. 
Accompanied by a wooden bowl, anagai, made of a maple knot, 
grease-soaked and highly polished; diameter, 1114 inches . . . 
Both men and women play, but this is especially a woman’s 
game. The dice are tossed in the bowl, and the count is kept 
with ten sticks, 10 being the game. The counts are as follows: 
Eight marked sides up counts 4; eight plain sides up, 4; seven 
marked sides and one white side up, 2; six marked sides and 
two white sides up, 1; seven white sides*and one marked up, 
2; six white sides and two marked up, 1; seven white sides 
and one star up, 5; seven marked sides and one brass stud up 
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5; six white sides and two stars up, 10; six marked sides and 
two brass studs up, 10. The game is called gusigonogi.?’ 

The Iowa are fond of card games (poker: the one who 
holds the highest card wins). But on many occasions I have 
seen two young people sit down on the ground opposite each 
other, take off their moccasins, and place all four in a row 
between them. Then one of the players thrusts his hand into 
each shoe, leaving in one of them his finger ring or some other 
small object. His opponent has now to guess in which shoe it 
is to be found. He is allowed only once chance; accordingly 
as he guesses right or wrong he wins or loses the game.”® 

The dances and other amusements amongst this” tribe 
[Sacs and Foxes] are exceedingly spirited and pleasing. 

The slave-dance is a picturesque scene, and the custom 
in which it is founded, a very curious one. This tribe has a 
society, which they call the ‘“‘slaves,’’ composed of a number 
of the young men of the best families in the tribe, who volun- 
teer to be slaves for the term of two years, and subject to 
perform any menial service that the chief may order, no matter 
how humiliating or how degrading it may be; by which after 
serving their two years, they are exempt for the rest of their 
lives, on war parties or other excursions, or wherever they may 
be—from all labor or degrading occupations, such as cooking, 
making fires, etc., etc. 


These young men elect one from their numbers to be 
their master, and all agree to obey his command, whatever 
it may be, and which is given to him by one of the chiefs of the 
tribe. On a certain day or season of the year, they have to 
themselves a great feast, and preparatory to it the above- 
mentioned dance.?® 

The Sauk and Fox Indians play at cards, and frequently 
play high; they bet horses, wampum, silver works, etc. They 
frequently in the summer season have sham battles, a party 
of footmen undertake to conduct to their village some friends, 
they on their journey are attacked by a party of horsemen 


27Culin, Stewart, ‘‘Games of the North American Indians,"’ Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Vol. XXIV, pp. 85-86, 188, 342-343, 516-517. 
28Journal of Rudolph Friederich Kurz, p. 147. 
2%Catlin, North American Indians, Vol. II, pp. 715-716. 
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who rush on them from the woods and surround them, the 
footmen throw themselves into the form of a hollow square, 
the horsemen are armed with pistols, the footmen receive 
them with a volley, and beat them off, and are again at- 
tacked from another quarter and so on alternately until they 
succeed in bringing their friends safe to their village. In 
those encounters many get thrown from their horses and 
sometimes, the footmen get trampled on by the horses, but 
during the whole of the transaction nothing of anger makes 
its appearance. They all retire on the best terms with each 
other, and it would be considered as shameful and too much 
like a woman for a man to become angry in play . . . . The 
Sauk and Fox Indians will on great emergencies hold a general 
feast throughout their nations, to avert some expected general 
calamity, while the magicians are praying to the Great Spirit 
and making use of numerous ceremonies.*° 


WARFARE 


The Indians recognized two kinds of warfare, to which 
they gave distinctive names: defensive warfare, or fighting 
for the protection of women and children, the home and the 
village, and aggressive war, or the going forth of expeditions 
to avenge injuries or to take spoils. The aim of warfare was 
to destroy, and as every person, old or young, was a part of the 
present or future strength of the enemy, neither age nor sex 
was spared and no noncombatants were recognized. Mutila- 
tion of the dead was neither universal nor constant among 
the tribes, but the cutting off of the head or taking of the 
scalp was generally practised. The fundamental reason for 
scalping has not yet been fully explained, but there is evi- 
dence to indicate that it was connected with the rites observed 
when a boy was recognized as a member of the band and his 
life was dedicated to the God of War. The ordinary physical 
training of young men fitted them to endure the discipline 
and hardships of war. From the time he determined to join 
a war party the man was obliged to abstain from all personal 

Blair, Indian Tribes of the Upper Mississippi and Great Lakes Regions, 


Vol. II, pp. 231, 232, 234, 235. (Reprinted by permission of the publishers, 
The Arthur H. Clark Co.) 
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indulgence, and to accept whatever duty might be prescribed 
by the leader until the disbanding of the party on its return 
home. 


There were grades and ranks among warriors, each having 
its peculiar insignia. All rank was gained by personal achieve- 
ment, but before a man could count his war honors, wear their 
appropriate insignia, or assume the grade or rank to which 
they entitled him, he had to be given the right to do so pub- 
licly and generally in connection with more or less elaborate 
religious ceremonies conducted by societies or by tribal of- 
ficials. Among some tribes honors won in defensive warfare 
ranked higher than those gained in aggressive ventures. As 
war honors were public tokens of a man’s courage and ability, 
they were regarded as his credentials; therefore when a man 
was called to any position or service, either social or tribal, 
custom required that before he entered on his duties he should 
give his public record by counting his honors in order to show 
his fitness to receive the distinction offered him. Among 
some tribes, at the telling of each honor a blow was struck on 
a post or some other object, and this form of recital has become 
known by the composite term “counting coup”... . In 
defensive warfare the warriors sprang to the alarm and aimed 
to engage the enemy beyond the limits of the village, while the 
women hastily threw up breastworks or dug pits in which to 
thrust the children out of reach of flying arrows. Women 
fought only at close range, using their knives or any available 
objects as weapons; but in rare cases women went to war and 
fought on equal terms with the men of the party. Prisoners, 
particularly if women or children, were frequently adopted, 
otherwise they were killed. The club, knife, spear, javelin, 
and bow and arrows were the Indian’s principal weapons; the 
throwing-stick had only a limited range. Poisoned arrows 
are reported as having been used by a number of the tribes, 
and while the poison itself was sometimes effective, the main 
reliance was on the theurgical potency of the substances 
used.* 


‘Hodge (ed.), Handbook of American Indians, Part II, pp. 914-915. 








A Saukie brave.——‘‘Kaipolequa attained the high rank of leader of his 
band through his military abilities; and he is considered as one of the most dis- 
tinguished braves of the nation.","—-McKenney and Hall, Indian Tribes of North 
America, Vol. I, p. 118. 
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The Osage had long been at war with the Sauk and Fox 
Indians who lived on the upper Mississippi; on November 3, 
1804, these tribes made a treaty at St. Louis with the United 
States in which they agreed, at the instance of William Henry 
Harrison, the United States commissioner, to “. . . put an 
end to the bloody war which has heretofore raged between 
their tribes and those of the Great and Little Osages’’ and to 
meet the chiefs of the Osage at St. Louis, adjust their differ- 
ences, and establish peace ... . 

The Caddo . . . . who lived between the Washita and 
Red rivers, were unable to defend themselves against the 
Osage of the Arkansas, who came down to their country and 
plundered them of their horses and other effects, for this band 
of Osage was a lawless gang of robbers making war on the 
whole world. Hunters refused to venture north or west of the 
hot springs for fear of encountering the dread Osage. A con- 
siderable band of the Arkansas Osage had recently been on a 
marauding expedition to the Red River and on the way had 
descended the Little Missouri as far as Fourche d’Antoine; 
there they met a hunting party of Cherokee, of whom they 
killed four. The Arkansas [Quapaw], Choctaw, Chickasaw, 
and Shawnee had organized a war party of eight hundred 
who were going to march against the Arkansas Osage with the 
intention of destroying them and obtaining possession of the 
fine lands (now in Oklahoma) over which they held dominion. 
Early in December, 1804, a war party of White Hair’s town 
had .plundered all the hunters and traders on the Arkansas 
River. The other tribes... . spoke of the Osage with 
abhorrence and call them a barbarous and uncivilized race. 

At this period the Great and Little Osage made their 
temporary hunting camps on the Salt Fork which falls into 
the Arkansas River near Ponca City, Oklahoma; when very 
cold weather came they would retire to ‘‘Grosse Isle on the 
Verdigris or Wasetihoge”’ and in the spring would return to 
their villages on the Little Osage River... . 

While the Osage, who possessed some firearms, carried 
terror among the tribes of the South and West who relied 
upon bows and arrows and lances, they were not a match for 
those of the North and East who also used firearms, such as 
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the warlike Sauk and Foxes and Potawatomi. Pike relates 
that in the autumn of 1805 a war party of Potawatomi pene- 
trated the Osage country on the river of that name and at- 
tacked an Osage camp, from which the men were absent on a 
hunting expedition. A number of the women and children 
were killed and about sixty taken prisoners. Forty-six of the 
prisoners were afterward recovered by the United States 
and with the deputation of ten Osage chiefs lately returned 
from Washington, in the summer of 1806, were delivered to 
Captain Pike when he started on his exploring tour of the 
Arkansas River. He conveyed them up the Missouri to their 
home on the Osage River. They proceeded in terror of the 
Potawatomi, who were known to be hunting in the vicinity. 

Before they reached the Osage towns, Pike received word 
that a war party of the Little Osage had marched against the 
Kansa, and another party of the Grand Osage had started 
against the whites living or hunting on the Arkansas. White 
Hair, it was said, did everything he could to prevent the at- 
tack on the whites, but he could not restrain the young war- 
riors. When Pike’s party reached the Osage towns, they 
learned that a boat ascending the Arkansas had been fired on 
and that two men had been killed and two wounded.” 

Bitterly resentful of the intrusion of white hunters on their 
ancestral hunting grounds and streams, bands of Osage con- 
tinued their depredations on them. The aggressions also of 
the immigrant Indians who hunted in the present Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Texas provoked bloody retaliation 
from the enraged Osage, until in desperation the immigrants 
determined to combine forces against the overlords of this 
region. The Quapaw, Delaware, Choctaw, and Chickasaw 
living within the sphere of influence of the Cherokee who were 
looked to for leadership, readily consented to join in a war of 
extermination against the Osage... . 

Clermont and the Osage warriors were away on a hunting 
trip; seizing this opportunity, the attacking force, numbering 
at the time 565 warriors, fell with typical savagery upon the 

32 Foreman, Grant, Indians & Pioneers: The Story of the American South- 


west before 1830, pp. 24-28. (Reprinted by permission of the publishers, the 
University of Oklahoma Press.) 
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Osage village occupied by a defenseless company of women, 
children, and old men who had been left at home. 

“The Cherokees had several men wounded, the Dela- 
wares one killed. The Osage were pursued and on their re- 
treat lost 14 men killed, 69 boys, women and children killed, 
several wounded in the retreat, and a hundred and three or 
four made prisoners by the Cherokees, who also took a great 
quantity of plunder. The town was burnt and crops de- 
stroyed—|there] was found in possession of the Osage 25 white 
scalps and a number of Indian scalps.” This information is 
from young August Chouteau who has been down and seen 
several of the chiefs who were of the party.* 

War is always determined on by the head warrior of the 
town, which feels itself to have been injured. He lifts the 
war hatchet or club; but as soon as it is taken up, the head 
chief and counsellors may interpose, and by their prudent 
counsel, stop it. If the head warrior persists and goes out, he 
is followed by all who are for war. It is seldom a town is 
unanimous: the nation never is; and within the memory of 
the oldest men among them, it is not recollected that more 
than one half of the nation have been for war at the same 
time; or, as they express it, ‘taken the walk talk.”’ The head 
warrior, when he marches, gives notice where he shall encamp, 
and sets out with one or two only; he fires his gun, and sets 
up the war whoop. This is repeated by all who follow him, 
and they are, during one or two nights, marching off. Parched 
corn and jerked meat, constitute the warriors’ provisions, 
while on the expedition.™ 
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HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


MEMBERS ACTIVE IN INCREASING SOCIETY'S MEMBERSHIP 
During the three months from August through October 
1944, the following members of the Society increased its mem- 
bership as indicated : 
NINE NEW MEMBERS 
Smith, Frederick M., Independence 
Strubinger, Bert E., St. Louis 
‘ FIVE NEW MEMBERS 
Reuther, J. L., St. Louis 
TWO NEW MEMBERS 
Hahn, Mannel, Winnetka, Illinois Taylor, Tom R., Columbia 


McReynolds, Allen, Carthage Williams, Mrs. George H., Matson 


ONE NEW MEMBER 


Barnhill, F. C., Marshall Hunter, Mrs. S. L., New Madrid 
Burneson, Alma L., St. Louis Lee, Mrs. Henry T., St. Louis 
Cameron, Helen M., Hannibal McCourtney, J. S., St. Louis 
Cloney, Thomas W., Sedalia Montgomery, John Z., Kansas City 
Cosby, Byron, Columbia Schafer, Chas. P., St. Louis 
Daniel, Mrs. Ida M., Centerville Smiser, Mrs. A. Lee, Warrensburg 
Dunnagan, F. A., St. Louis Steinbicker, Paul, Jefferson City 
Edinger, Henry I., St. Louis Ties, William H., Clayton 
Elkin, Mrs. A. Davis, St. Louis Trauernicht, Carl, St. Louis 
Goodwin, Cliff B., Marshall Van Meter, Ray, Trenton 
Hackworth, Thomas W., Ladue White, L. M., Mexico 
Hall, A. R., San Francisco, Cali- Wight, Sheldon, Nevada 

fornia Williams, Roy D., Boonville 
Hamilton, W. J., Cape Girardeau Withers, Mrs. Robert S., Liberty 
Harty, H. L., Sikeston Woods, J. Merrill, Monett 


Hill, Mrs. John, Kansas City 
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NEW MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY 


Aucust-OcToBErR 1944 


One hundred six applications for membership were re- 
ceived by the Society during the three months from August 
to October 1944, inclusive. The total of annual membership 


as of October 31, 1944, is 3,709. 


The new members are: 


Alberg, Alex J., Kansas City 

Anderson, Walter E., Kansas City 

Armstrong Public Schools, Arm- 
strong 

Ball, Brooks R., Kansas City 

Bankert, Zetta E., Columbia 

Banner, Patricia, Sedalia 

Banning, H. E., Marshfield 

Bell, Jesse F., Kansas City 

Bennett, Sam H., Kansas City 

Berkowitz, Sidney, Kansas City 

Betz, Charles W., Columbia 

Bilyer, E. Herman, Kansas City 

Birmingham, Edward J., Kansas 
City 

Black, Mary E., Rivermines 

Blanton, David A., Matson 

Bogart, James E., Hannibal 

Bowen Construction Company, 
Kansas City 

Brennan, Mrs. Marie V., St. Louis 

Burks, Amos L., Jefferson City 

Burks, William S., Kansas City 

Burneson, Mrs. Andrew W., Maple- 
wood 

Burns, Fred C., Kansas City 

Callaway, S. D., Kansas City 

Charters, W. W., Columbia 

Childers, A. Layle, Independence 

Collins, Earl A., Cape Girardeau 

Duncan, William C., Batavia, 
Illinois 

Emerson High School, Maywood 

Evans, Jesse O., Kansas City 

Fewell, Mrs. Edgar, El Paso, Texas 

Fisher, Vernie G., Kansas City 


Flat River Junior High School, Flat 
River 

Friends of the Middle Border Li- 
brary, Mitchell, South Dakota 

Gibbs, J. T., Washington 

Gill, Roy A., Webster Groves 

Gleazer, Edmund J., Independence 

Goener, Carl H., St. Louis 

Griggs, J. Richard, Jr., Columbia 

Grosvenor Library, Buffalo, New 
York 

Guite, Mrs. Roy, Mishamaka, In- 
diana 

Hallam, Harold F., Jefferson City 

Hamilton, E. C., Sedalia 

Hamilton, Mrs. O. E., Springfield 

Hamm, William M., Kansas City 

Harlan, Lane, Boonville 

Heller, Irving, St. Louis 

Hickman, Thomas S., Wellsville 

Hollyday, Frederic B. M., St. 
Michaels, Maryland 

Horn, A. H., Washington 

Hunter, Mrs. Benny Ferne, Center- 
ville 

Hunter, Hal E., Jr., New Madrid 

Hurt, Kenneth, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota ; 

Irwin, Ed. H., Carthage 

Jaspar, F. H., St. Louis 

Jones, J. Renick, Independence 

Joyce, Maurice E., East St. Louis, 
Illinois 

Kirkendall, Charles P., Esther 

Kleb, Elmer J., Affton 
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Langenbacher, Robert A., St. Rich, Homer E., Marshall 
Charles Rissler, S. M., Trenton 
Lavinia, Sister M., St. Louis Rogers, Harry H., San Antonio, 
Lee, Wilson T., New Bern, North Texas 
Carolina Russell, Mrs. C. J., Brunot 
Leiber, Austin, Millstadt, Illinois Schwartz, John F., St. Louis 
McKee, Paul Ray, Ferguson Schweer, A. H., St. Louis 
McKinley, Silas B., Clayton Simms, W. L., Kansas City 
McLachlan, Marjorie, Kahoka Smith, Glaude A., Independence 
MacKay, James L., Kirkwood Stemmons, Burt B., Alba 
Meentemeyer, Mrs. Robert B., Stephens, Howard P., Columbia 
Gideon Strubinger, E. T., University City 
Meine, Franklin J., Chicago, IIli- Strubinger, Taylor W., University 
nois City 
Millett, Stephen J., Kingston Suhre, William O., St. Louis 
Murray, James R., St. Louis Sunderland, Harry F., Kansas City 
Naeter, Mrs. Fred, Cape Girardeau Thomas, Ralph S., Independence 
Osgood, W. P., Kansas City *” Ties, William H., Clayton 
Patton, Paul M., St. Louis 44 Tombrink, William H., St. Louis 
Peters, Mrs. Garnett Mason, Tudor, Henry P., Rock Hill 
Liberty Turnbow, Joseph, Warrensburg 
Pickett, Irving I., Kansas City Vollmer, Karl K., Clayton 
Pohl, John, St. Louis Wagner, John C., St. Louis 


Porter, Frances Lee, Jefferson City Wainscott, W. J., Nevada 
Reed, Mrs. James A., Kansas City | Walnut Grove High School, 
Reuther, L. C., East St. Louis, IIli- Walnut Grove 

nois Welman, Mrs. J. C., Kennett 
Rhodus, Howard J., Mexico Wilker, Fred E., St. Louis 


MISSOURI'S FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 


For the first time in the history of the State, Missouri can 
look to one of her sons as the vice-president of the nation. 
Other Missourians have been nominated for the office but 
unfortunately did not succeed at the polls. Francis P. Blair 
was Missouri’s first nominee in 1868, when he ran with Horatio 
Seymour on the Democratic ticket. Four years later B. Gratz 
Brown ran with Horace Greeley on both the Democratic and 
Liberal Republican tickets, yet was also defeated. The less 
known John A. Brooks was nominated by the Prohibition 
party in 1888. 

The total vote for the rival parties bore out the pre-elec- 
tion prophesies of a close race in Missouri. In the State the 
popular vote for President Franklin D. Roosevelt and Senator 
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Harry S. Truman was 807,357, compared with 761,175, the 
popular tally for Governor Thomas E. Dewey and Senator 
John Bricker. 


Since 1904 when the ‘‘mysterious stranger,’’ as Missouri 
was called, voted for a Republican president for the first time 
since 1868, Missouri has been doubtful politically due to the 
independence of the individual voter. During the last forty 
years Missourians have helped elect six Democratic and five 
Republican nominees for president. Additional examples of 
independence include the election of a governor from one party 
and president from another in 1904 and 1940. 


The election of last November continues Missouri’s way- 
ward political course. For the first time Missouri cast its 
vote for a Democratic president, vice-president, and governor, 
and yet for a Republican United States senator. Governor 
Forrest C. Donnell also became one of the few Republican 
senators elected to the new Senate. Another unusual result 
was the election of the Democratic governor, Senator Phil M. 
Donnelly, and a Republican majority in both the state house 
and the senate. This is the second time that the State has 
elected a governor of one political party and at the same elec- 
tion a house and a senate of a different party; the earlier 
instance was the election of 1940 when the partisan reverse 
was true. The election of 1944 was the first presidential elec- 
tion, moreover, when the governor, lieutenant-governor, and 
the state officers chosen at that election were of one party 
and the majority of the members of the house and of the senate 
were of a different party. This is the third election since 1868 
when the Republicans carried both houses of the Missouri 
legislature: the other elections were those in 1920 and 1928, 
with a close finish in 1942 by carrying the house and breaking 
even in the senate. 


ROLLA CELEBRATES ITS CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY 


Under the leadership of the Phelps county historical 
society, the centennial anniversary of the establishment of the 
first settlement on the present site of Rolla was celebrated 
during the week of August 21-28. John Webber, the first 
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Rolla, built his cabin in 1844. The society 


held among Rolla students and followed by 


redecoration of the Frisco station in Rolla. 
Local newspapers in recognition of this 


historical society. 


park, August 27. The tableaux included the 


“Rolla: Its First Hundred Years.” 


have been the dominant note of the latest in 
weekly historical articles published by the 


of October, November, and December are: 





white settler within the area which now comprises the city of 
entire year in his honor, beginning with the essay contest 


throughout the remainder of the year. Stores created the 
proper historical atmosphere by window decorations of an 
historical nature. A harbinger of the celebration was the 


historical articles during this period. In addition to such 
commemoration by the Rolla Herald, the Rolla Daily New Era 
published a centennial edition for the occasion. Numerous 
features appeared in the New Era which descri 
of the railroads, the town’s development, the establishment 
of the Trachoma hospital, and the Missouri school of mines. 
Extensive historical articles on the history of the city were 
prepared by Dr. Clair V. Mann, historian of the Phelps county 


A centennial picnic and pageant were held at Buehler 


the coming of the Webber family, the preliminary survey of 
the Frisco railroad, the arrival of the builders of the railroad 
in 1855, the first meeting of Rolla’s town council, and a parade 
of the costumes which were fashionable throughout the cen- 
tury. The program concluded with an address by Floyd C. 
Shoemaker, secretary of the State Historical Society, on 


WEEKLY FEATURE ARTICLES OF THE SOCIETY 


Old customs and ways of living of pioneer Missourians 


newspapers of the State. Candle and soapmaking, the femi- 
nine arts of dyeing and weaving, and the masculine achieve- 
ments at harvest time, are a few of the aspects of frontier life 
that are included. The articles released during the months 


October: ‘The Hand that Rocks the Cradle Lets Ma- 
chinery Do her Weaving,” ‘‘ ‘Dyed in Wool’—Guaranteed 
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celebrated the 


other programs 


growth printed 


ibed the growth 


reenactment of 


the series of the 
Society in the 
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‘Fast’, Pioneers Produced own Local Color in Homespun 
Wardrobes,” ‘Original Setting for Romance of Modern Indus- 
try was Unionville, Putnam County, Missouri, 1876,” “Only 
Inclement Weather or a Broken Leg Kept Missourians Home 
on Sunday in Early Days.” 

November: ‘Strong Backs and Elbow Grease Needed for 
Pioneer Harvests,” “Early Missourians Followed Regular 
Schedule for Weekly Ablutions on Saturday Night,” “Chant 
of ‘O-0-Yez, O-O-Yez’ of Auctioneers Dates Back to the 
Old French Days in Missouri,”” “Over the Hills to Grand- 
mother’s and Going to Church Became usual Thanksgiving 
Celebration,” “Store Soap an Extravagance Thought the 
Pioneer Housewife.” 

December: ‘The Soft Glow of Candlelight Reflected the 
Constant Labors of Missouri Pioneer Women,” ‘‘Early St. 
Louis ‘Hotspots’ Show City’s Rapid Growth,” ‘The 1820s 
Give Rise to the Hotel in Old St. Louis,” ‘The German 
Hotel Becomes a Part of St. Louis Tradition.”’ 


THE RAW MATERIALS OF HISTORY 


Missouri newspapers are an indispensable tool for com- 
plete research in any period of the history of our State. One 
of the most valuable parts of the library of the Society, there- 
fore, is the extensive collection of daily and weekly news- 
papers published throughout the State. During the last 
biennium the Society has added valuable microfilmed copies 
of other papers to the files now on hand. Microfilming while 
it makes the papers readily accessible also saves space, an 
item of great importance in a rapidly growing library. The 
latest additions were secured through the kindness of Colonel 
Charles L. Woods, editor of the Rolla Herald. The issues of 
the Herald which were filmed cover the period, March 18, 
1869-December 22, 1898. During the last two years through 
the courtesy of various editors, the following papers have 
been microfilmed: Appleton City Democrat, November 2, 
1875-June 1, 1876; Columbia Tribune, January 1905-December 
1910, January-August 1918, January-December 1920; Clayton 
(St. Louis County) Democrat, March 13, 1879-September 18, 
1879; Mexico Daily Intelligencer, 1897-1903; Mexico Weekly 
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Intelligencer, 1893-1901; Mexico Weekly Ledger, September 
21, 1876-November 17, 1898; Osceola Advance, November 28, 
1883-November 24, 1887; Osceola Democrat, July 1, 1871- 
September 16, 1875; Osceola Herald, June 30, 1870-Septem- 
ber 25, 1873; Osceola Sentinel, January 9, 1875-June 3, 1876; 
Osceola Sun, September 12, 1878-July 7, 1881, January 4, 
1883-December 1883, January 1885-December 1886; Osceola 
Voice of the People, January 6, 1880-November 21, 1883; War- 
rensburg Daily Standard, 1878-1879; Warrensburg Semi-Weekly 
Standard, 1892; Warrensburg Semi-Weekly Standard-Herald, 
1893-1896; Warrensburg Weekly Standard, 1865-1868, 1871- 
1875, 1888-1891; and the Warrensburg Weekly Standard-Her- 
ald, 1897-1903, thus completing the files of the Warrensburg 
Standard-Herald in the library of the Society. 


ACTIVITIES OF COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Clay county historical society held a meeting, Sep- 
tember 5 in Liberty. The organization voted to take part in 
the Clay county fall products show by having historical 
displays in windows of various business houses. Relics of 
other wars in which residents of the county took part were 
prominent in the displays. The officers for the coming year 
were elected as follows: Mrs. Robert S. Withers, president; 
J. E. Davis, Liberty, vice-president; Mrs. J. E. Deems, 
secretary; Kathryn McKinley, Liberty, treasurer; and Mar- 
garet McConnell, historian. All of the officers will serve for 
two-year terms. The directors of the society include: Frank 
Prewitt, Sam H. Ray, Charles Shinn, Mrs. Kenneth Dagley, 
Edgar Laffoon, and Dr. Lerton V. Dawson. 


The annual banquet meeting of the Cole county his- 
torical society was held November 14 in Jefferson City. 
The society has grown rapidly since its organization three 
years ago and now contains three hundred members. The 
following officers were elected at the meeting: Mrs. Emmett 
P. North, president; Chester Platt, Henry C. LePage, and 
Guy M. Sone, vice-presidents; Mrs. William J. Shulten, 
corresponding secretary; and Mrs. Ernest C. Moerschel, 
recording secretary. The new board of directors includes 
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the following: George Hope, Jr., Judge Sherwood Wyatt, 
Mrs. Foster B. McHenry, Lewis H. Cook, Mrs. John G. 
Gibson, and Mrs. John W. Hobbs. Continuing the series 
of historical articles in the Jefferson City Sunday Post- 
Tribune, Mrs. Hugh Stephens published an article, ‘‘Grace 
Episcopal Church, Pioneer Protestant Parish of the Middle- 
west,” in the Sunday edition, November 5. 


The Historical association of greater St. Louis met 
November 17 in Brown hall of Washington university. Dr. 
Charles F. Mullett, professor of history at the University 
of Missouri, gave an address on ‘‘Bugs, Bacteria, and History.” 


At the annual meeting of the Native Sons of Kansas 
City, October 24, new historical maps of Jackson county 
were presented to the members of the society. Judge Samuel 
A. Dew explained points of interest on the maps, particularly 
where the Union forces met the Confederates southeast of 
old Westport in 1864. Frank C. Wornall, was given special 
recognition for his having witnessed at the age of nine part 
of the battle which swept across his father’s farm. 


George F. Green, secretary of the organization, presented 
the Society with a picture of Joacham’s tavern at Westport 
in the 1840s. The scene is illustrated as Francis Parkman 
described it in his Oregon Trail. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


Christ church cathedral in St. Louis celebrated during 
October and November the 125th anniversary of the founding 
of the church. The series of addresses by visiting ministers 
began with that of Bishop Ivan Lee Holt of the Methodist 
church, October 29, and included, November 12, an address 
by Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, professor of applied Christianity 
at Union theological seminary, New York City. The first 
regular episcopal church service in Missouri was held in St. 
Louis, October 24, 1819, and the congregation was organized 
the following November 1. 
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The 110th anniversary of the founding of the Holy 
Ghost Evangelical and Reformed church of St. Louis was 
celebrated by a dinner, October 30. William E. Drake, 
associate professor of the school of education of the University 
of Missouri, gave an address. 


The First Christian church of Chillicothe celebrated the 
centennial anniversary of its founding by a week of services, 
October 23-29. Speakers included Dr. Roy C. Snodgrass, 
Mrs. O. J. Goulter, and George Oliver Taylor. 


The one hundredth anniversary of the founding of the 
Peace Lutheran church of Freidenberg was celebrated on 
September 10. The church was organized with thirteen 
members in 1844 under the leadership of E. O. Wolff. 


The centennial anniversary celebration of the founding 
of the Rocheport Methodist church was held September 10. 
Dr. E. B. Gift of Central college, Fayette, gave an address. 


The St. Louis union station celebrated the fiftieth anni- 
versary of its founding, September 1, 1894, by a golden 
jubilee during September. A huge birthday cake was erected 
in the midway of the station and the Terminal railroad asso- 
ciation of St. Louis published a brochure depicting a history 
of the station. The radio station, KMOX, broadcast an 
historical program on September 3 as a part of the celebration. 
In addition, Stella Michel of the John Scullin public school 
of St. Louis presented before the meeting of the St. Louis 
railroad enthusiasts’ club, August 21, the program dedicated 
to the station, which she had earlier prepared for the graduat- 
ing class of the school in June. 


MONUMENTS AND MEMORIALS 


The young men’s division of the St. Louis chamber of 
commerce has continued during the past few months the 
valuable historical research carried on by the historic sites 
committee of that group. A list of the markers and a brief 
explanation of the importance of each which have been 
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erected by the division has been compiled in pamphlet form 
and published by the Junior chamber of commerce. The 
latest additions to the series by the committee include markers 
commemorating the opening of the Union station in 1894, 
the site of the old City university, and the offices fifty years 
ago of the baseball team, the St. Louis Browns. A photograph 
of the first union railroad depot in St. Louis has been placed 
in the window of the Terminal railroad association’s office 
at the corner of Twelfth street viaduct and Poplar street. 
The old City university is commemorated by a photograph 
at the southwest corner of Sixteenth and Pine streets. The 
four-story building was erected in 1858 by the Presbyterian 
church to serve as a secondary school. Opening in 1859 
the school operated for two years before financial difficulties 
forced its transfer to Edward Wyman who had previously 
maintained an English and classical high school in St. Louis. 
The marker of the Browns’ office fifty years ago at the corner 
of Grand boulevard and St. Louis avenue was in recognition 
of the team’s winning its first American league pennant. 
The marker depicts the saloon of Chris von der Ahe, owner 
of the pioneer Browns, and an organizer of the American 
association in the early 1880s. 


An oil painting of the Reverend Alexander Proctor, a 
pioneer Independence Christian church minister, was unveiled 
May 24 at the first Christian church in Independence. He 
was pastor of the church from 1860 to 1900 except for a brief 
period during the Civil war. The program, in charge of the 
Jackson county historical society and the Independence 
chamber of commerce, consisted of a brief sketch of his life 
by N. B. Jackson, president of the society. Anne Montague, 
a great-granddaughter of Mr. Proctor, unveiled the painting 
which will eventually be hung in the Memorial building. 


A marble tablet in memory of the late Mayor William 
Dee Becker and nine others killed in the glider crash at 
Lambert field August 1, 1943, was unveiled during a brief 
ceremony at the city hall, September 28. The tablet was 
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erected on the first stairway landing in the rotunda of the 
city hall and was presented to the city by the chamber of 
commerce. 


A portrait of the late Frank Ely Atwood, judge of the 
Supreme court of Missouri, 1925-1935, was presented June 16 
to the Supreme court by the John Marshall club of St. Louis. 
A pamphlet has been published containing the addresses of 
Clarence M. Barksdale, Fred J. Hoffmeister, Allen McRey- 
nolds, Raymond G. Barnett, Joseph F. Holland, James M. 
Douglas, and Laurance M. Hyde at the presentation. 


NOTES 


Nobel prizes for 1943 and 1944 were awarded three St. 
Louisans, the former made after a year’s delay. The 1943 
award for medicine was divided between Dr. Henrik Dam of 
Copenhagen, now in this country, and Dr. Edward A. Doisy, 
professor of biochemistry in the St. Louis university school of 
medicine. The 1944 award for medicine was given to Dr. 
Joseph Erlanger, professor of physiology in the Washington 
university faculty and his associate, Dr. Herbert S. Gasser, 
former Washington professor of pharmacology, now director 
of Rockefeller institute. Drs. Doisy and Dam discovered, 
isolated, and analyzed chemically vitamin K which is vital 
in the coagulation of blood; Drs. Gasser and Erlanger de- 
veloped a method of measuring nerve impulses. 


Robert Blake of St. Louis, chairman of the 1942-1943 
Missouri constitutional convention, was presented the annual 
award for the most outstanding contributions as the man of 
the year, 1944, in the city. 


Missouri day, the first Monday in October, established 
by the legislature in 1915, evokes in memory the long roll 
call of Missouri’s great men. The lazy, golden days of 
October when the beauty of Missouri hills is at its height 
attain the very peak of the year to celebrate the State and 
prompt gentle reminiscences that accompany the fall harvest. 
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An article by Leonard Hall on Missouri day appeared in the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, September 29, ‘‘State’s Great Men 
a Mighty Company.” 


At a special ceremony held by the Supreme court of 
Missouri the original official flag was dedicated May 1. 
The flag was designed by Mrs. Marie Oliver with the help 
of Mary Kochtitzky and Mrs. Edith MacFarland in 1911 and 
adopted officially by the State in 1913. 


Pottery sherds, knives, flint scrapers, pestles, and other 
artifacts of Osage village sites were discovered by Dr. Brewton 
Berry, Carl Chapman, and John Mack in Saline, Bates, and 
Vernon counties. Their investigation since 1939 was made 
possible by grants-in-aid from the social science research 
council of New York and the research council of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. A report of their findings appeared in 
the July issue of American Antiquity. 


Five hundred letters of Jean Baptiste Charles Lucas, a 
pioneer settler of St. Louis, have been filed in the library of 
Maryville college in St. Louis. 


Through the courtesy of J. O. Spreen of St. Louis, the 
Society has acquired photographs of historic sites which 
have been marked recently by the St. Louis historic sites 
committee of the chamber of commerce. These include 
photographs of the Von der Ahe saloon and drugstore which 
was the headquarters of the old St. Louis Browns, a view of 
the City university which opened in the fall of 1859 and in 
1861 became the Wyman school for boys, Washington avenue 
west from Fourth street in St. Louis, taken in 1888, and a 
view of the south side of Market street west of Fourth street 
in the 1850s. 


A fall festival was held in Liberty on September 28, 
29, and 30 to show the effort on the home front for victory 
through war, work, and food. Relics of other wars in which 
residents of the county participated were included. 
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During October the fourth annual Missouri exhibition 
of artists was held in the City art museum of St. Louis. 
The following prizes were awarded to Missourians: Joseph 
P. Vorst, Overland, $200 City art museum purchase prize 
for an oil painting; Charles F. Quest, Webster Groves, Henry 
V. Putzel purchase prize, $25, for a woodcut; Fred Conway, 
$25 for an oil painting; and Ruth Keller, Webster Groves, 
$25 for marble sculpture. 


Along the Illinois river highway, State number 96, that 
skirts the shore of the Mississippi river up to Fort Madison, 
Iowa, there stands a shrine that should be of great interest 
to Missouri historians. When Chicago was but a village, the 
Mormons, who had fled from Missouri in 1839, had established 
a colony in Nauvoo, Illinois, the largest city in the state. 
Still a hallowed spot for the sect, many of the old buildings 
have been restored and historic sites located by the Reorgan- 
ized Church of Jesus Christ of the Latter Day Saints. The 
Joseph Smith homestead, the Mansion house—second home of 
the prophet and now a museum, the Nauvoo house which was 
under construction as an hotel at Smith’s death, the graves of . 
Joseph, Emma, his wife, and Hyrum, his brother, as well as 
several of the original homes are maintained by the church. A 
few miles away in Carthage still stands the jail where Joseph 
Smith was killed. The State Historical Society has acquired 
several photographs of the Mormon leaders and buildings in 
the town. 


The City art museum of St. Louis has purchased from 
the St. Louis mercantile library two paintings by George 
Caleb Bingham, famous Missouri artist of the last century, 
“The Jolly Boatmen,” and ‘‘County Election.” The paint- 
ings have been on exhibition in the museum since 1934. 


Missouri certainly showed the athletic world when she 
captured both the national and American league pennants 
in baseball. After a slow start the St. Louis Browns made 
a sensational finish and secured the American pennant. As 
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was expected the Cardinals won easily in their league so that 
for the first time in the forty-one year history of the world’s 
series, St. Louis was the host for the series in both leagues. 


More than 30,000 school children from Missouri to the 
Pacific northwest participated September 15 in Trail marking 
day by planting 300 cedar posts along the 2000-mile route 
followed by the pioneers a century ago. The six-foot posts, 
branded with the words, “Oregon Trail,” follow the old 
wagon route from Independence, Missouri, through Kansas, 
Nebraska, Wyoming, Idaho, Oregon, and Washington. Each 
is dedicated to some outstanding pioneer. Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, 4-H clubs, and other youth organizations participated 
in ceremonies at each post. 


Since its organization in 1941 the Gasconade writers’ 
guild has dedicated its efforts to the encouragement of writing 
and publications by its members. In the past three years 
there have been fourteen books published by members of 
the guild. Another purpose of the group is to foster adequate 
expression of the Ozark spirit and to intensify public con- 
sciousness of the literary activity of the State. The guild 
met September 24 for an all-day gathering at the home of the 
president, Mrs. Hazel D. Heavin, near Rolla. 


A search for a northwest passage to the Orient was once 
a great motive in westward exploration. This old dream 
is now a reality by way of land since the completion of the 
Alaska highway. General William M. Hoge from Boonville 
was in charge of much of the actual construction of the 
highway. A few of the others from Missouri who were con- 
nected with the project include Colonel Joseph P. Glandon, 
Mexico, and Lieutenant Cecil E. Barger, Malta Bend. 


Missouri’s General John J., ‘Black Jack,” Pershing, 
celebrated his eighty-fourth birthday at Walter Reed hospital, 
September 13. Another event which he might well celebrate 
on the same day was the smashing of the German line at St. 
Mihiel, September 13, 1918. 
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The late North Todd Gentry presented the Society 
shortly before his death a photograph of the members of the 
faculty, student body, and important guests of a convocation 
of the University of Missouri in October 1886. The group 
assembled in front of the old columns of the main building 
which burned in 1892. 


A typewritten copy of ‘‘The Life and Times of T. M. 
Triplett and Family,” by J. S. Triplett of Harrisonville 
has been given to the Society by the author. 


The State department of education has published a 
bulletin, Missouri Writers Day, for a guide to Missouri 
teachers in dealing with the writers of this State. The bulletin 
was prepared by a committee of the Missouri writers guild. 


Eighty years ago at Byram’s ford at what is now Sixty- 
third street and the Blue river in Kansas City a battle ebbed, 
flowed, and sank Confederate hopes in the Missouri valley. 
On the last day of the three-day battle of Westport the rear- 
guard troops of General Sterling Price lost their delaying 
action to the federal soldiers under generals Alfred Pleasanton, 
S. M. Curtis, and others. An article describing this “‘Gettys- 
burg of the West,” as the battle has been called, was published 
in the Kansas City Times, October 23. The sketch, “Eighty 
Years Ago War Flowed Over Byram’s Ford to Battle of 
Westport,” was written by Edward R. Schauffler. 


Cross streams of population currents are obvious in the 
growth of Kansas City according to an article by Pierre R. 
Porter in the Kansas City Times, September 15, 1944. The 
census records show that settlers were largely from the 
South before the Civil war, but the balance had swung to the 
North by the ninth census in 1870. 


The State Historical Society has acquired copies of two 
charcoal drawings by Lennis L. Broadfoot, the Ozark artist. 
Both sketches, ““The Ozark Fox Hunter’ and “The Ozark 
Soap Maker,” are included in the collection of paintings and 
essays in his recent publication, Pioneers of the Ozarks. 
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John H. Flanigan, judge of division two of the Jasper 
county circuit court, administered the oath of office to his 
son, John H. Flanigan, Jr., as judge of division one of the 
same circuit, September 2, at Carthage. 


The old trading post of Island City has an antebellum 
past when early settlers came from North Carolina to found 
Couch Town as it was then known. An article by Robert 
Birbeck on the history of the town appeared in the St. Joseph 
News-Press, September 3. 


HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 


State of the Nation. By John Dos Passos. (Boston, 
Massachusetts, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1943-1944. 
333 pp.) The myriad changes that have swept America 
during the three years since the tragic day of Pearl Harbor 
have called out critics and poll takers of every hue. The 
nation continues to take its own pulse and count its heart- 
throbs. Many of these national reporters are interested 
only in one aspect, usually the extent of war production or 
an investigation of some social or economic problem that the 
war has intensified. Here, however, is a research into not 
only the ways of living of our population but also a revela- 
tion of what groups are thinking and a fortaste of their future 
attitudes. For the over-optimistic dreamer of post-war 
achievements this book offers a refreshing dash of cold water, 
but the undercurrent of the great strength and vitality of the 
rank and file of the nation on which our greatness depends 
surges unstressed but ever-present under the surface of petty 
individual irritations, the pain of separations, and the con- 
flict of groups that the war highlights. Strung on the thread 
of a tour around the country in the fall of 1942 and the spring 
of 1943 Dos Passos paints a vast array of individuals that 
make the statistics we read of our contemporary living come 
alive. Although they will not see any towns of the State 
appear, Missourians will recognize many a man of farm or 
factory as the next-door neighbor. 
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The Small Sectsin America. By Elmer T. Clark. (Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, Cokesbury press, 1937. 311 pp.) The 
principles of religious freedom following the Protestant 
reformation have given rise to more than two hundred sects 
in America. These, shading in all degrees from the naive and 
sincere to the bizarre or almost ridiculous, are relatively 
unknown, due particularly to the dearth of published matter. 
The author’s fifteen years of research on the subject have 
proved profitable for the lay reader as well as the scholar. 
His religious and educational background have made his 
psychological and scientific interpretation of the movement 
of greater value. Despite the obvious overlapping, some 
grouping is made into psychological and theological categories 
according to each sect’s tenets. Generally the refuges of 
the poor who feel out of place in a successful society, the 
sects stress the second coming and a puritanical morality. 
Emotionally starved, the groups depend upon a literal trans- 
lation and their own interpretation of the Bible and maintain 
a consistently conservative theology. However, as the sects 
grow larger or more prosperous these characteristics often 
decline and the less fortunate minority in turn breaks off . 
into another minor sect. 


A Doctor Comes to California: The Diary of John S. 
Griffin, Assistant Surgeon with Kearny's Dragoons, 1846-1847. 
Edited by George W. Ames, Jr., and a foreword by George 
D. Lyman. (San Francisco, California historical society, 
1943. 97 pp.) Griffin’s diary, one of only two complete 
accounts of Kearny’s march from Santa Fe to San Diego, 
is indispensable for research on the role of the Army of the 
West and its place in the conquest of California. Parts of 
the diary have been published earlier, particularly by Bancroft 
in his History of California, but this is the first complete 
edition of the work. One of the few descriptive narratives 
of a journey over a southwest trail, the diary pictures the 
march of three hundred dragoons over one thousand miles, 
almost a desert from beginning to end, and the bloody defeat 
of San Pascual. Besides the enlightening foreword and in- 
troduction, a map of the route taken from Emory’s Notes of a 
Military Reconnoissance is included. 
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Immortal Wife, The Biographical Novel of Jessie Benton 
Frémont. By Irving Stone. (Garden City, N. Y., Double- 
day, Doran and company, inc., 1944. 456 pp.) Most 
historical figures acquire a scholastic dust that dries their 
vital spirit within a few decades after their death, particu- 
larly is this true of women. However, Thomas Hart Benton’s 
fiery daughter, “Our Jessie,” as she was affectionately called 
by the nation, refuses to be buried in heavy tomes and emerges 
this time in a semi-biographical novel. For literary purposes 
a part of the life of the Frémonts has been changed in minor 
detail or parts eliminated, particularly the unfortunate cam- 
paign of General Frémont in West Virginia after he was re- 
moved from the Missouri command. Jessie’s impetuosity 
threw the family into many a precarious balance which the 
author defends on the grounds of the expediency of her 
marriage and Frémont’s future. While the pompous senator 
has been redrawn into a zealous and loving father and Jessie 
herself emerges with apparently little of the driving ambition 
that made her marriage a career, the only one available to 
the women of that era, she still remains one of the most 
unusual Missourians. In addition the reader is drawn into 
the chitchat and personalities of the middle of the last century 
that make it come alive. 


Prairie City: The Story of an American Community. 
By Angie Debo. (New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1944. 245 
pp.) In 1889 horses and wagons were massed at the edge 
of the Cherokee strip to begin the immortal run into the 
Oklahoma lands that epitomized the westward movement. 
From that moment to Pearl Harbor is the period of growth 
of Prairie City, a composite of numerous Oklahoma small 
towns, which this work unfolds. Many a Missourian took 
the trail to the southwest and lived to see a complex society 
grubbed out of the prairie sod. While only a few of the 
characters are real, the universal significance of each of the 
incidents are obviously based on much thorough scholarly 
research, well disguised by an entertaining style. In addition, 
the book is illustrated by contemporary photographs and 
contains an index. 
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Dr. George Washington Carver, Scientist. By Shirley 
Graham and George D. Lipscomb. (New York, Julian 
Messner, inc., 1944. 248 pp.) The saintly character of 
the great scientist will no doubt long continue as a favorite 
subject for writers. The latest biography in novel form while 
highly eulogistic, reveals much of the gentle virtues of the 
man but less of the scientific method of his laboratory. 


The Prairie Chicken in Missouri. By Charles W. 
Schwartz. (Conservation Commission, State of Missouri, 
1944. [175 pp.]) This beautifully illustrated volume is an 
impressive contribution to the conservation of wild life in 
Missouri. A collection of photographs with running com- 
ment, it covers the life history of the prairie chicken, once an 
indispensable part of Missouri frontier life and now a remnant 
of pioneer history. 


History of Cape Girardeau Court of Common Pleas. 
By J. Henry Caruthers. (Cape Girardeau, Missouri, Mis- 
sourian Printing and Stationery company, 1944. 48 pp.) 
The common pleas court of Cape Girardeau which was estab-_ 
lished by law in 1851, is unusual in its class of courts in 
Missouri. Besides the customary jurisdiction in juvenile 
cases, it is the sole court which has its judges chosen by 
popular election and has probate jurisdiction. An explana- 
tion of the laws respecting its scope and duties forms the 
primary section of the brief sketch, although there is also a 
list of the judges of the court, the length of their tenure, 
and an account of the old and new courthouses. 


Church Bells in the Forest: A Story of Lutheran Pioneer 
Work on the Michigan Frontier, 1840-1850. By Theodore 
Graebner. Illustrations by Stuart W. Bradford. (St. Louis, 
Missouri, Concordia publishing house, 1944. 98 pp.) The 
establishment of Lutheran congregational work in the Saginaw 
river valley of Michigan and its union with Missouri groups 
to form the German Evangelical Lutheran synod of the Mis- 
souri synod is the subject for this brief work. Biographies 
of the leaders of the Saginaw settlement, Friedrich Wyneken, 
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Wilhelm Loehe, Friedrich A. Craemer, and others, the in- 
stitutional growth of the churches, and the missionary work 
among the Indians in northern Michigan are included. 


Forest Park and Its History. Issued by the “Visit St. 
Louis” Committee. (St. Louis Chamber of Commerce and 
City of St. Louis, 1943. 71 pp.) Since no other book has 
been published devoted to a history and description of Forest 
Park, this slim volume was published to answer this need. 
Besides a brief history of the expansion of the park, celebra- 
tions in the growth of the city are described at length and 
brief résumés of the various important points of the park 
appear. 


Gasconade Writers’ Guild Anthology, 1941-1942. (Mid- 
lothian, Illinois, E. R. Andre and associates, 1942. 59 pp.) 
Twenty-four authors from the Gasconade area in the Ozarks 
are represented in this compilation from their works. The 
predominant proportion of the volume consists of poetry. 


Hills O’ Shannon. By May E. Doms. (Midlothian, 
Illinois, E. R. Andre and associates, n.d. 15 pp.) These 
twelve verses refer primarily to various aspects of Ozark 
life and the out-of-doors. 


OBITUARIES 


Davis BicGcs: Born in Louisiana, Mo., in 1876; died in 
St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 30, 1944. A former commissioner of the 
St. Louis court of appeals, he graduated from Washington uni- 
versity law school in 1898. In World war I he was manager of 
the educational industrial section of the United States army 
ordnance department in St. Louis and after the war was legal 
adviser and member of the St. Louis ordnance claims board. 
A candidate for the court of appeals in 1916, he served as 
commissioner from 1919-1923. He was appointed the first 
chairman of the State merit commission to administer the 
merit system for state bodies under civil service regulations. 
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R. S. BROWNLEE: Born in Linneus, Mo., Sept. 10, 1867; 
died in Brookfield, Mo., Sept. 5, 1944. A graduate of the 
University of Missouri in 1890, he was admitted to the bar in 
1892. He served for three terms as mayor and was active in 
civic and public affairs in Brookfield. An early-day good roads 
enthusiast, he was appointed a member of the Missouri state 
highway commission in 1927 and served as vice-chairman, 
1930-1933. 


ARTHUR L. CLARK: Born in 1893; died near Bismarck, 
N. D., Sept. 20, 1944. A graduate of Rhode Island state 
college and Cornell university, he served as executive secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts fish and game association and as 
associate editor of National Sportsman and Hunting and Fish- 
ing magazines. He came to Missouri in 1938 after serving for 
six years as Connecticut state superintendent of fisheries and 
game. He was chief of the Missouri conservation commis- 
sion’s fish, game, and forestry division from 1938 until his 
death. 


JAMES BaRTHOL DENTON: Born near Licking, Mo., 
Sept. 22, 1889; died in Mountain Grove, Mo., July 28, 1944. 
After graduating from the Springfield State Teachers college 
in 1912, he received a degree from the University of Missouri 
in 1916 and taught in south Missouri towns for several years. 
In 1923 he became junior partner of the Mountain Grove 
Journal. 


NortH Topp GENTRY: Born in Columbia, Mo., Mar. 2, 
1866; died in Columbia, Mo., Sept. 18, 1944. After graduating 
from the University of Missouri law school in 1888, he served 
as city attorney of Columbia, 1889, assistant attorney-general 
of Missouri, 1905-1908, member of the Missouri statute revi- 
sion committee in 1909, and attorney-general of Missouri, 
1925-1928. In addition he was appointed justice of the State 
supreme court for a seven-months term in 1928 and judge of 
the thirty-fourth judicial circuit in 1932. He was the author 
of numerous historical articles for books and magazines and 
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the Bench and Bar of Boone County, Missouri. He had been a 
member of the State Historical Society of Missouri for thirty- 
three years. 


Joun P. Giitpay: Born in Pleasant Hill, Mo., in 1860; 
died in Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 11, 1944. Educated in the 
Kansas City public schools, he served as a private secretary 
to the late Joseph Pulitzer in California, as court reporter 
and lawyer in Kansas City, and sheriff of Jackson county, 
1900-1904, before he went to Oklahoma territory in 1907 as 
a court reporter. He subsequently became publicity agent 
for a Canadian firm, the Grand trunk land company of Winni- 
peg. In 1914 he returned to Kansas City to resume law prac- 
tice. Two years later he joined the staff of the Kansas City 
Star to become poetry editor and feature writer until his 
death. To readers he was known as J. P. G. of ‘‘Friends from 
the Bookshelf’”’ and the “Old Timer’’ of the editorial page 
features. 


Mrs. Mary Hunter Girponey Houck: Born in Cape 
Girardeau county, Mo., in 1848; died in Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
Nov. 10, 1944. After attending Christian college in Columbia 
and the Willard’s school in Troy, New York, she married in 
1872 Louis Houck, an outstanding railroad builder and Mis- 
souri historian. In 1891 she assisted in the organization of the 
Missouri branch of the Daughters of the Confederacy, and 
in 1901 she organized the Nancy Hunter chapter of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. 


SLAs Woopson LoNGAN: Born in Dresden, Mo., in 
1873; died in Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 28, 1944. Widely known 
as a parliamentarian, he was educated in Kansas City schools, 
Northwestern university, and the American school of osteo- 
pathy at Kirksville. He practiced osteopathy in Kansas City 
from 1904-1934. He continued his mother’s interest in par- 
liamentary law, revised her text, and wrote two others. He 
founded in 1929 and was thereafter president of the National 
association of parliamentarians. 
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Morris SPENCER McGuire: Born in Campellsburg, Ky., 
Sept. 24, 1873; died in Boonville, Mo., Aug. 31, 1944. After 
graduating from the University of Missouri school of medicine 
in 1895, he established a practice in Arrow Rock. In 1927 he 
transferred his practice to Boonville. He was well known over 
the State for his work in the I. O. O. F. lodge which he served 
as grand master of the grand lodge in 1929. 


MARIE ELIZABETH WATKINS OLIVER: Born in Ray 
county, Mo., Jan. 11, 1854; died in Cape Girardeau, Mo., Oct. 
18, 1944. Educated in what was known as Richmond college, 
she married in 1879 Robert Burett Oliver, who became prose- 
cuting attorney of Jackson and state senator. She was a 
member of the Colonial dames of America, Daughters of the 
American revolution, Daughters of the Confederacy, and state 
regent of the Missouri society of the DAR. She was the author 
and designer of the official state flag of Missouri. 


Jones H. PARKER: Born in Waterloo, Ala., Mar. 2, 
1869; died in St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 2, 1944. After moving to 
St. Louis in 1894, he practiced law and published medical — 
journals there. He founded in 1905 and was president of the 
Missouri fraternal congress. He served in the state legislature 
as representative, 1915-1916, 1919-1920, and speaker, 1925- 
1926, 1929-1930. In addition, he was assistant circuit attorney 
in St. Louis, 1921-1924, and a member of the revision com- 
mittee to revise the statutes for 1919. He was a member of 
the State Historical Society of Missouri. 


GARNETT MASON PETERS: Born in Clinton county, Mo., 
May 31, 1870; died in Kansas City, Mo., July 26, 1944. An 
insurance agent in Liberty, he was elected Clay county repre- 
sentative in the state legislature in 1920 and reelected in 1922. 
He was a member of the State Historical Society of Missouri 
and a frequent contributor to William Jewell college. 


James A. Reep: Born near Mansfield, Ohio, Nov. 9, 
1861; died in Fairview, Mich., Sept. 8, 1944. After studying 
law in the offices of a Cedar Rapids firm, he was admitted to 
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the Iowa bar in 1885. In 1887 he moved to Kansas City where 
he served as city counselor for a year, prosecuting attorney of 
Jackson county, 1898-1900, and mayor, 1900-1904. Al- 
ways an independent thinker, he was known as the “fiery 
mayor” and later as the ‘‘fiery senator’ when he served as 
United States senator, 1910-1928. His second term was 
marked by his bitter denunciation of President Wilson’s war 
policies and the League of Nations. In 1928 and 1932 he re- 
ceived the Missouri vote as its favorite son at the Democratic 
national conventions. He had been a member of the State 
Historical Society since 1913. 


JoserH M. RicHarpDs: Born in Carlyle, Ill., May 15, 
1872; died in Hannibal, Mo., Sept. 23, 1944. Long connected 
with the Hannibal milling company, he was also one of the 
earliest of good roads advocates in Missouri. He was a mem- 
ber of the eastern district of the Marion county court from 
1925 to 1926, president of the Hannibal chamber of commerce, 
1927-1928, member of the Automobile club of Missouri since 
1926, held various civic offices during the depression, and was 
chairman of the county war rationing board. 


L. N. Searcy: Born in Audrain county, Mo., May 8, 
1882; died in Excelsior Springs, Mo., Sept. 25, 1944. After 
being admitted to the bar he practiced law in Eminence. 
Active in Democratic circles, he served as highway engineer, 
school commissioner, judge of the county court, and two terms 
as prosecuting attorney of Shannon county. He also served 
three terms in the state senate, 1926-1930, 1934-1942. At 
his death he was a member of the state constitutional con- 
vention of 1943-1944. 


RosBertT J. SmitH: Born in Dyer county, Tenn., Sept. 
28, 1873; died in Springfield, Mo., Oct. 20, 1944. After gradu- 
ating from the law department of Cumberland university in 
1906, he located in Kennett and practiced law there until 
1929. The only Republican ever to hold office in Dunklin 
county, he was prosecuting attorney, 1915-1916. He was 
elected a member of the Springfield court of appeals in 1928 
and re-elected in 1940. 
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ARBA SEYMOUR VAN VALKENBURGH: Born in Syracuse, 
N. Y., Aug. 22, 1862; died in Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 4, 1944. 
After graduating from the University of MicHigan in 1884, he 
came to Kansas City and practiced law, 1888-1898. He served 
as assistant U. S. attorney of the western district of Missouri, 
1898-1905, federal attorney of the same district, 1905-1910, 
U. S. district judge of the district, 1910-1925, and U. S. circuit 
judge of the eighth district, 1925-1932. He was well-known 
for his prosecution of frauds in railroad rebates, interstate 
sales of packers, and the mails, and for his conduct of espion- 
age trials during the first World war. He had been a member 
of the State Historical Society since 1911. 


FRANK A. WAERS: Born in Clay county, Mo., Nov. 25, 
1868; died in St. Joseph, Mo., Sept. 1, 1944. Before moving 
to Plattsburg in 1909, he had been mayor of Lawson. He 
served as Clinton county representative in the legislature from 
1940 until his death. 


CLARENCE EpWIN Watkins: Born in Chillicothe, Mo., 
July 1, 1894; died in Chillicothe, Mo., Nov. 13, 1944. Joining 
his father on the Chillicothe Constitution in 1912, he acquired | 
control of the newspaper upon the latter’s death in 1923. The 
Constitution was merged with the Chillicothe Tribune, which 
he purchased in 1928, and has since been published under the 
title, Constitution-Tribune. A past president of the Missouri 
associated dailies and the Northwest Missouri press associa- 
tion, he was president of the Missouri press association in 
1941. An award for distinguished service in journalism was 
presented him by the journalism school of the University of 
Missouri in May 1944. 


James H. Wuitecotron: Born in Ralls county, Mo., 
June 9, 1855; died in Paris, Mo., Sept. 11, 1944. Longa figure 
in the Missouri general assembly, he was educated in the Kirks- 
ville State Teachers college and the University of Missouri. 
He served as prosecuting attorney of Monroe county, 1889- 
1893, member of the state legislature, 1897-1908, speaker of 
the house, 1901-1904, and state senator, 1920-1932. 
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MISSOURI HISTORY NOT FOUND IN 
TEXTBOOKS 


THAT GENTLEMAN FARMER! 


From the Columbia Missouri Statesman, November 8, 1867. 


An anecdote is related of the Hon. Edward Bates that many years 
ago while a citizen of St. Charles he added to the profession of the law 
the vocation of the farmer, thus attempting the difficult feat of practicing 
law and farming at the same time. After several years’ trial he abandoned 
farming, informing his friends that it took all Lawyer Bates could earn 
to support Farmer Bates. 


It would seem this rule is reversed, or at least untrue, in the case of 
Col. J. R. Shields of this place who is both lawyer and farmer, and who 
the other day sold to J. L. Hickman, Jr., 35 acres of corn in the field at 
$20 per acre. At these licks Farmer Shields will do much in supporting 
Lawyer Shields. 


SMOKE ON THE PRAIRIES 


From the Hannibal Tri-Weekly Messenger, November 12, 1853. 


The citizens of Grundy county, in this State, have recently suffered 
a great deal by the recent burning of the grass on the prairies. The Tren- 
ton Pioneer says there several houses, barns and stables have been con- 
sumed. In some places the woods for miles have been burnt. 


LIFE UNDER COVER 
From the St. Louis Missouri Republican, January 31, 1861. 


The Grand Jury.—This ancient and honorable body, after a session 
of nearly a month, has adjourned. As usual it presents a lengthy and 
wordy report on the county jail in particular, and several other county 
matters in general. The jail, however, is the chief topic of this learned 
and voluminous document. The Jury visited the stone institution at 
the corner of Sixth and Chesnut streets, and made a careful inspection. 
The jurors looked into every hole and corner of the establishment. They 
opened Mr. Roderman’s pantry door, and looked at the bread—it was 
hard and mouldy. They tasted the bean soup—it was smoky, bitter, 
greasy. They next tested the quality of the beef—it was too tough for 
the Jury’s organs of mastication, besides this it smelt bad, and wasn’t 
too good for anything anyhow. The jury failed to discover any cabbage, 
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potatoes, parsnips, turnips, tomatoes, macaroni or other vegetables in 
the whole larder. “Astonishing,” said the Grand Jury, “that any family 
should think of keeping house without such necessary articles of food.” 
On looking at the sideboard of Mr. Roderman’s hotel our worthy G. J. 
were more and more astonished to find no brandy, no gin, no Champagne, 
no port, no nothing in the shape of creature comforts. They immediately 
and collectively voted Roderman a nuisance, and proceeded to explore 
other parts of the building. On going into the hall leading to the cells, 
each Grand Juror took his pocket handkerchief and applied it to his nasal 
organ. The stench that arose from the floor was excrutiating, and had 
it not been for the great physical strength of the jury, they could not have 
endured it. In some cells they found eleven prisoners, in others seven, 
and in others five. No cell had less than four inmates. The prisoners 
were poorly clad, and had no water to wash themselves with, or combs 
to straighten out their knotted and combined locks. One man was actually 
so dirty that he couldn't get any dirtier. Another had worn a shirt 
until it rotted to his back. In one cell there was a Negro who had been 
there three years—guilty of no crime— but the courts had not decided 
who was his lawful owner. In another cell, among a lot of thieves, was 
a small boy who had been locked up three months as a witness in a certain 
case—he was guilty of no crime. And then again the Jury discovered 
that in cells occupied by four persons there was only one bed; while two 
slept, the other two were obliged to walk the cold floor of their cell to 
keep warm and wait until their fellow-prisoners got through their nap. 
The Grand Jury discovered many other things in the filthy old jail which 
were perfectly frightful and shocking. They consider the establishment 
a nuisance of the first water, and recommend that sanitary measures 
be adopted. They would especially recommend that the jailor be ap- 
pointed by the County Commissioners during good behavior, and that the 
plan of electing him by the people be abandoned. 

Leaving the jail, our Grand Jury took a peep into the clerk’s offices 
of the different courts, and discovered that some of the officials had been 
in the habit of receiving fees which ought to have been turned over to 
the County Treasurer. This fact grieved the Grand Jury very much, 
and they suggest that the matter be looked into. Many other rich and 
racy suggestions can be found in the report of the Grand Jury. Were it not 
so lengthy—occupying twenty foolscap sheets—we would give it entire. 
The reader, can gather from the above the cream of the document. 


OYSTER STEW? 
From the St. Louis Daily Missouri Democrat, November 26, 1855. 


Oysters! Oysters!! 

Received this day, at Thony’s Oyster Saloon, No. 86 North Third 
st., a supply of Maltby’s Fresh Baltimore Oysters, packed in Ice. Families 
supplied at 75 cents per can, or 15 cents per dozen. Those Oysters are 
warranted, or no sale. 
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THE AGE OF WOOD 


From the Glasgow Times reprinted in the Jefferson Inquirer, December 11, 
1852. 

Messrs. English, Dohany & Co., the contractors for the Glasgow and 
Huntsville Plank Road, have been here, some weeks, actively engaged 
in making preparations for the speedy completion of their contract, and 
we think by this time next year the road will be completed. They brought 
three steam saw mills with them; two of which are already at work, and 
the other will be in a few days. One is located in the Missouri Bottom, 
a few miles above town; another near the residence of Mr. John Harvey, 
in this county, and the third on Silver Creek in Randolph county. They 
have about one hundred hands at work about their mills, chopping timber, 
and grading. They will commence work at several points, but this end, 
we understand, will be completed first. 

We are heartily glad to see the work so energetically begun, and 
entertain a lively hope, that by the time the bad roads open upon us next 
year, there will be at least one avenue leading to our place, over which 
wheels and hoofs can pass without the fear of having to “double teams” 
to make the crossing. 


HUNGARIAN RHAPSODY 
From the St. Louis American Bulletin, June 6, 1842. 

THE HUNGARIAN SINGERS, we understand, are engaged for a 
series of concerts at Concert Hall, for the present week. We attended 
their concert, at the saloon of the Planter’s House on Friday night last. 
They appeared in their native costumes, and the effect produced by their 
close imitation of the flute, bassoon, &c, was almost magical. The per- 
formances were interesting, uniting all the charm of novelty with musical 
talents of a high order. 


MERELY A MATTER OF PROPRIETY! 
From the Canton Weekly Press, May 14, 1863. 

FREE SPEECH IN ST. LOUIS—The German citizens of St. Louis 
held a mass meeting at Concordia park, on last Sunday, for the discussion 
of National affairs; but were notified by Gen. Davidson, commanding 
the district, that they would not be allowed to discuss, as intended, the 


propriety of “recommending the dismissal of Gen. Halleck from the Chief 
Command of the Army.” 


CLEVER PEOPLE, THOSE MISSOURIANS 


From the Columbia Missouri Statesman, September 29, 1871. 

EDS. COUNTRY GENTLEMAN :—Visiting a friend in Missouri, 
last December, I saw hanging in the fruit house a large number of vines. 
Upon inquiry she informed me they were tomato vines. She said she had 
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nice ripe tomatoes only a few days before. Just before frost she pulls 
up the vines having the largest number of green tomatoes on them, and 
hangs them in a room or out-house where they will not freeze. The green 
tomatoes continue to ripen for several weeks. As this was new to me, 
so it may be to many of your readers. I propose to try it this fall. Mrs. W. 


Upper Alton, Il}. 


FRIEND OR ENEMY? 


From the Jefferson City Daily Tribune, January 14, 1886. 


Gov. Marmaduke carries a cane which has something of a history 
about it. It was cut from a thorn tree growing on the battle field of 
Wilson creek. It was carved and presented to the governor by a federal 
soldier who was wounded in the battle. It represents the deformed head 
of a man who was shot in the eye, the ball passing through the head and 
coming out near the ears. On the hat which surmounts the head is carved, 
“I fought Agin Marmaduke.” 


HAIL COLUMBIA! 


From the Fulton Telegraph reprinted in the Columbia Missouri Statesman, 
November 8, 1867. 


We had the pleasure of attending a grand Railroad jollification at 
Columbia on Tuesday last. 


The occasion was the completion of the Columbia branch of the 
North Missouri Railroad, running from Centralia to Columbia, a distance 
of twenty-one and one-third miles. 


There was a general rejoicing over the grand achievement. The 
various schools, including the officers and students of the State University, 
men, boys, women and girls, everybody in fact, joined in the celebration 
of the grand event, which will cause the rumble of the cars to awaken 
unaccustomed echoes in the streets of that rapidly improving town. 


The immense crowd was called to order by some introductory re- 
marks made by Mr. David H. Hickman, the worthy President of the 
road, after which prayer was offered up by the Rev. Mr. Hollis. Glorifica- 
tion speeches were then made by Dr. Read, President of the State Uni- 
versity, Col. Switzler, the member elect to Congress from this district, 
Mr. Orrick, of St. Charles, one of the directors of the N. M. R. R., Gen. 
George R. Smith, of Pettis and Maj. Jas. S. Rollins, each of which was 
received with rounds of applause by the mothers, fathers, sons and the 
fair daughters of Old Boone. 

Next came the basket dinner, which embraced the substantials and 
delicacies of the land, which were discussed with great satisfaction by all 
who had the leisure of attending the first grand Railroad opening in Co- 
lumbia, an event which will long be remembered. 
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The total cost of the Boone County Road, including depots, water 
tanks, &c, is $520,000—an average of $24,375 per mile. Distance, 
21 1/3 miles. 

The iron for the entire road (which we mention as a matter of local 
interest) cost $165,000. It is said to be a first class road. 


SOCIAL SECURITY IN 1861 
From the St. Louis Tri-Weekly Missouri Republican, January 1, 1861. 


Since the Mayor opened a soup house, where destitute persons can 
satisfy the cravings of hunger, the admissions to the city hospital have 
been less than for many months previous. The cold weather has also 
had a tendency to check disease. The following is a report for the week, 
ending Saturday, Total number of admissions, 19; of which number 7 
were from Ireland, 5 from Germany, 4 of the United States; Canada, 
England and France 1 each. 


NO CEILING PRICES? 
From the St. Louis Democrat, December 15, 1855. 


Some one says that cream upon milk is about the only article which 
has not risen of late. Nothing has gone down but the mercury in the 
thermometer. 


MARRIAGE FOR LOVE, NOT MONEY! 


From the St. Louis Missouri Republican, April 9, 1870. 
Vide Poche, ex dem Poor 


I. 


Hurra for Vide Poche, with her name 
Upon the city’s docket; 

She and St. Louis are the same, 
Ring bell, send up rocket— 

The happy bride brought when she came 
One dollar in her pocket !? 


II. 


And doubtless she will worthy prove 
Of all her former glory; 

Her charms have had the power to move 
A city rich and hoary— 

The courtship and the marriage make 
A monstrous pretty story. 
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Ill. 


Within the rich old fellow’s arms 
'& She may be well contented, 
It is the nicest thing for her 
That ever was invented— 
They say he'll give her lots of cash, 
As he is half demented! 


1The author is commenting on the union of Carondelet and St. Louis 
by which the city acquired the town’s treasury, consisting of one dollar. 


MISSOURI PANORAMA 


From the Columbia Missourian, October 9, 1944. 


MISSOURI, DAY BY DAY. Edited by Floyd C. Shoemaker. 
State Historical Society of Missouri, Columbia. 


The 2nd of the two volumes of Missouri, Day by Day, edited by 
Floyd C. Shoemaker, secretary of the State Historical Society, has already 
gained wide-spread distribution and merited comment. 

This unusual history, giving a down-to-earth background of the 
state is presented in 2 volumes, both arranged in chronological order by 
the days of the month. The 1st volume carries the procession of Missouri 
life through the first 6 months, and the 2nd volume completes the year. 

Running through the pages we see biographical sketches of Mis- 
sourians of the past, such as John C. Fremont, general; Richard Gentry, 
pioneer settler of Columbia; Jesse James, desperado; and Samuel Clemens, 
author. Some prominent living Missourians whose positions are secure 
enough to warrant inclusion are: Thomas Stearnes Eliot, outstanding 
leader in the English literary world; Donald M. Nelson, head of the War 
Production Board; and John J. Pershing, World War I general. 

But this book is not only biographical. It carries the colorful tale 
of marching settlers and soldiers; of founding town, churches, universities, 
hospitals; of wars and peace; of group clashing with group; and of the 
development of a Missouri culture from the earliest attempts of the white 
man to the present. 

In compiling these volumes, Mr. Shoemaker and his staff, including 
Juliet Gross, Earl Pollock, Bettye Rome, Wayne Rowland, and Beatrice 
Thrapp, tackled one of the most laborious projects ever attempted. They 
covered more than a century of history and millions of people, and then 
had to select those names and events to be presented. Some of the persons 
or events mentioned were picked because they were obviously known 
and important, while others were picked because they were significant 
in history although not known generally. 

Each article had to go through from 3 to 6 processes. Data was 
investigated on the subject, references and bibliographies compiled, and 
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a rough draft written. Then came the changes always necessary in regard 
to misplaced emphasis and misleading or unsupported statements, and all 
were redone. Frequently this whole process had to be done again to get 
the sketches down to the average length, which is 1 page, or 350 words. 
Yet through all this, each article has remained interesting and historically 
accurate, and is presented with a uniformity of style. 

In this symposium of the history of this state, Mr. Shoemaker has 
attempted to “give the biographies of outstanding Missourians, or a 
description of outstanding events in brief form. 

“It is also to enable the school teacher to have a selective reading 
on any day, or a public speaker to have at hand a timely subject to appeal 
to his audience. 

“And the editor is now finding the book valuable as a reference 
to facts, or a place to find fillers for the paper that are timely and ap- 
propriate.” 

The only change in the 2nd volume is the several pages of errata 
which eliminate inaccuracies in Volume I, and the addenda on persons and 
events omitted from the first volume. 


MISSOURI] HISTORICAL DATA IN MAGAZINES 


Agricultural History, July: ‘Tenancy in the United States, 1865-1900. 
A Consideration of the Validity of the Agricultural Ladder Hy- 
pothesis,” by Lawanda Fenlason Cox. 

American-German Review, August: ‘The Germans of Colorado,” by 
Gerhard G. Spieler; “‘The General on the Black Horse; A Statue on 
the Hudson [Franz Sigel],’’ by Jacob Picard. 

Business Week, June 24: ‘Troubled Waters; Irrigation and Navigation 
Interests Have New Battleground.” 

Harper's Magazine, July: “American Diary,” part I, by Paul Schrecker. 

Mississippi Valley Historical Review, September: ‘Voters in Blue: The 
Citizen Soldiers of the Civil War,” by T. Harry Williams; ‘The 
Farmers’ Alliance Subtreasury Plan and European Precedents,” by 
James C. Malin. 

Nature, March 11: “Recent American Archeology,” by W. R. Wedel. 

Oregon Historical Quarterly, June: “The Books that Enlightened the 
Emigrant,” by Helen B. Kroll. 

Prairie Schooner, Summer: ‘The Doctor Who Opened the West,” by 
Alden E. Calkins and Webb Waldron. 

St. Louis Commerce, October 18: “Shipbuilding in St. Louis.” 

Survey Graphic, September: “Big Magic for the Big Muddy,” by Rufus 
Terral. 

Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, September-December, 1943: 
“The Atlantic and Great Western Railroad,” by Paul E. Felton. 
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